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PREFACE 


In this third Issue of the Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational and Psycho- 
logical Research, Calcutta, the reader will find an account of the activities of 
'this institution during the period mainly from July to December 1971. 


The research papers reported in the present issue are based on findings 
of inquiries conducted by the members of the Staff of the Bureau into 
important' problems of educational and psychological interest. 


Abstracts of papers (not reported earlier) contributed by the members of 
the Staff of the Bureau and published in different bulletins, journals and 
monographs have also been incorporated. 


R. C. DAS 
Principal, 
CALCUTTA: j Bureau of Educational and 
January 1972. f Psychological Research, Calcutta 
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ACTIVITIES AT THE BUREAU 


Short accounts of the activities at the Bureau during the period from July, 
1971 to December, 1971, are given below. Besides these activities, investiga- 
tions into psychological and educational problems were also conducted by the 
members of the Staff and the results of these investigations have been reported 

f short research papers. > 


in this bulletin in the form oi 
1. School Guidance 


(a) The Final Career Masters’ Certificate Examination, 1971, was held in 
In all, 59 teacher trainees appeared in the Final Examination. 


November 1971. 
Of them fifty-two came out successful, 8 having been placed in the First Class, 
43 in the Second Class and 1 having just passed. 


The Annual Conference of Career Masters and Convocation are expected 
to be held in the 3rd week of February 1972. 
raining course for Career Masters commenced f: 


It will continue up to the end of April 1972. 
from Calcutta and its neighbouring areas have joined 


rom the 10th 
Thirty-seven 
the 


The part-time t 
of January 1972. 
teacher trainees 
course. 


(b) State School Guidance Programme: At presnt 829 Career Masters 
trained by us are organising the School Guidance Programme in different 
Higher Secondary Schools of West Bengal in co-operation with this Bureau. 


About 89 Higher Secondary Schools situated in different parts of West 
Bengal borrowed different types of Guidance tools and Psychological tests 
from this Bureau for purposes of allocating their students to different streams. 
Bureau's psychological tests were applied to more than 8,057 students by 


them. 
Bulletins and Monographs of this Bureau are distributed to different 
educational institutions, research centres and distinguished educationists 


regularly. 

(c) Co-operation with other authorities : e Ec 
Guidance Section of the Bureau 1s always working in close co-operation with 
the National: Employment ` Service Department. Dr. H. C. Basu yisited the 
Employment Exchange Office on several occasions and the State Vocational 
Guidance Officer of the National Employment Service Department visited this 
Bureau several times during this period, 

This section of the Bureau is also working in co-operation with the Board 
of Secondary Education, West Bengal. 


(d) Further Training of Staff Members: Shri Tapen Banerjee, a member 
of the Staff of this Bureau, had been to Poona for the period from Ist Decem- 
ber 1971 to: 18th December 1971 for undergoing training in Research Metho- 
dology in Guidance, organised by the Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. Twenty-two experts in 
Guidance from different parts of India attended this course. 

(e) Counselling service: Dr H. C. Basu gave individual counselling to 
45 career masters working in various Multipurpose and Higher Secondary 
Schools, situated in different parts of West Bengal, regarding the methods të 
be adopted in organising guidance programme in their schools, during the 
period under review. 


The Educational and Vocational 
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Individual educational and vocational guidance and counselling was given 
to 2 school students by this section. 


(f) Published papers contributed by the members of the Staff: The 
following papers and articles were published in the journals and magazines 
shown below: 


Paper/ Article Author Journal/Magazine Year 


The child is watching you Ir R.C. pas ve) VG. p: T'ecem: er, 1971. 


(g) Preparation of ad hoc tests: This section of the Bureau and the 
Evaluation Unit (attached to the Bureau) prepared ad hoc tests of achievement 
in English, Bengali and Mathematics for Class VIII students, as required by the 


Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal, to be used for selection of suitable 
candidates for merit scholarships. 


These tests were prepared by Dr R. C. Das, 


Dr. H. C. Basu and Shri K. K. 
Chatterjee. 


2. Guidance of Maladjusted Adolescents 


The operational wing of the Adolescent Guidance Centre which had to 
work at a slowed down speed for some time for practical reasons was 
reinforced in August 1971. This centre, now takes up a detailed diagnostic 
investigation of the adolescents referred for emotional and/or educational 
difficulties. The remedial sessions, however, could not be resumed for the 
limitation of space, staff and funds. From August to December 1971, four 
cases have been taken up by this Centre for diagnostic investigation: 


Case L an adolescent girl aged 14 years was a case of mental subnormalcy 
with somatic and emotional disturbances. The case of mental sub- 
normalcy in this case was congenital relating to the prenatal stage. 


Case II, was an adolescent boy aged 13 years unwanted by both parents 
and referred for certain emotional problems such as acute apathy, 
indifference to studies, voracious eating and mannerisms such as 
feary states, headaches, blinking, etc. 


Case III, a first born and a very bright adolescent bo 
brilliant academic records was brought to us f 
aloof and withdrawn behaviour. 


y aged 16 years with 

or a sudden onset of 

Case IV, was another first born adolescent boy, 15 plus, reading in Class 
VIII and manifesting certain psycho-somatic symptoms along with 
acute shyness in the presence of others. 


All these cases were intensively examined and tested by the AGC team 
which consisted of Dr R. C. Das, Principal of the Bureau, Dr (Mrs) Maya 
Mukherji, Assistant Professor, Sm. Gita Sengupta, Lecturer in Psychology 
and Sm. Bina Sinha and Sm. Tarubala Devi Chakraborty, who functioned as 
education-scientist and social worker, respectively. The AGC team, after 
examining the Case from respective standpoints, presented their data in a 
case conference which was attended by members of the entire Bureau Staff 
(academic). A diagnostic hypothesis for the difficulties of the case was 
formulated in the case conference and a “prescription” prepared as remedial 
Suggestions which was explained and handed over to the parents in a parental 
counselling session arranged by previous appointment. The parents were also 
advised to contact us every month keeping us informed to what extent the 
wesesuons given by us could be implemented by them and a Follow Up 


Record Sheet was also given t them for evaluating the month-wise progress, 
if any, of the adolescent, 


—— Y 


bers Z 
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Preparation of Research tools: Apart from giving psychotherapeutic 
guidance to maladjusted adolescents and their parents, this Centre has also 
evolved some research tools. Details of AGC case study batteries, AGC 
remidial lessons, self picture card (a projective test), bibliotherapeutic materials 
were listed in the previous issue of this Bulletin and Monographs published 
by this Bureau. At present Dr Maya Mukerji has been working on the 


following:— 
(i) Self-concept rating scale (in Bengali). 
(ii) Deprivation-expectation rating scale (in Bengali). 


Talks and Lectures: Dr R. C. Das, Principal of the Bureau, delivered a 
talk on Juvenile Delinquency at the Institute of Education for Women, 
Chandernagore, on November 17, 1971. 


Dr Maya Mukerji, Assistant Professor of this Bureau, delivered a talk 
on “How to tackle maladjusted children” at the Victoria Institution on 
August 7, 1971. This was organised by the Bengal Womens’ Education 
League under the presidentship of Sm. Shanti Datta. Dr Mukerji delivered 
a special lecture on Case Study at the Teachers’ Training College, Purulia, on 
November 21, 1971. 


Other Activities: Dr Maya Mukerji, who is also an honorary part-time 
lecturer in Education, Calcutta University, delivered lectures on “Mental 
Hygiene” to the post-graduate students of the University twice a week. 


Research: Research publications based on the AGC data from 1961 to 


' 1970 have already been reported in the earlier issue of this bulletin (Vol. I 


Jan. 1971). 


In this bulletin the paper contributed by Dr Maya Mukerji was based on 
the AGC data. 


Publications: The following papers and articles were published in the 
journals and magazines shown below:— 


Paper/article Author Journal/Vagazize Year 


How t^» helo the educa- Sm. Cita Son Gupta V.G. Y. P. -. August, 1971. 
cationally retarded child? ° 


3. Educational Evaluation 


(a)All-India Workshop on Evelving Suitable Criteria for the Evalution of 
Primary School. Children: The Department of Pre-Primary and Primary 
Education of the N.C.E.R.T. had of late taken up a project on Examination 
Reform at the Primary stage. In line with the modern thinking on evaluation, 
it was proposed to develop a scheme of built-in-system of the continuous 
evaluation of the child's growth based on day-to-day records in an All-India 
workshop of the experts in primary education and evaluation. At the request 
of the Department of the N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi, the Education Department, 
Government of West Bengal, deputed Shri K. K. Chatterjee, Evaluation Officer 
of this Bureau, to attend the workshop organised for the purpose from 
December 27, 1971 to January 1, 1972 held at Hyderabad. 


A brief summary of the proceedings of the workshop is presented below: 


The workshop was inaugurated at 11 a.m. on December 27, 1971, by Shri 
M. V. Rajagopal, Educational Adviser to the Government of Andhra 
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Pradesh, and Shri V. Ramchandran，Director of Public Instruction, 
was in the chair. Shri T. R. Deendayal, Director, S.C.E.R.T., 
welcomed all concerned and observed that it was in fitness of things 
to hold the workshop at Hyderabad consequent upon the abolition 
oí detention in primary classes in Andhra Pradesh. Shri S. C. 
Choudhuri, Reader, Department of the Pre-Primary and Primary 
Education, N.LE., N.C.E.R.T., explained the need, purpose and 
procedure of work of the workshop. On December 28, 1971, 
Professor H. B. Majumdar, Adhyaksha, Vinaya Bhavan, Visva- 
Bharati, the Director of the workshop addressed the workshop and 
it was decided to spell out the dimensions of a scheme of thorough 
assessment at primary level and to indicate the instructional 
objectives, learning experiences and evaluation procedures of the 
different curricular areas. The participants engaged themselves in 
the above tasks in groups and later examined the broad aspects of the 
scheme in subsequent plenary sessions. The salient points of the 
recommendations of the workshop are indicated below: 


(1) The workshop accepts on principle the policy of non-detention 
throughout the primary stage, ie, upto Class VII/VII and 
suggests that the State Governments who are in a position to 
introduce the reform may do so immediately. However, for the 
present, those States which are not in a position to implement it 


upto Class VII/VIII, are expected to introduce the policy at the 
lower primary stage. 


(2) Evaluation should be an integral i ior i 
d part of instruction and as such it 

would be desirable to test pupil's achievement after completion 
of each unit. The performance of the pupil in such tests will 


be utilised by the teacher for the purpose of planning his lessons 


for the next unit. This will require organisation of each subject 
in the curriculum into units indicating their objectives in terms 
of behavioural changes of the pupils. 


(3) At the lower and higher primary stages, four monthly and two 
half-yearly tests may be conducted to assess pupil's achievement 
in each class during an academic year. The final annual 
assessment will be based on the cumulative result obtaining in 
these tests. The monthly tests will be based on the units. 
covered during the month and the half-yearly tests will be a 
test of comprehensive type covering all the units done during six 
months. 


(4) The different techniques of evaluation, namely, written, oral and 
performance, should be adopted for the assessment of the cog- 
nitive aspect of the child's growth and the observational technique 
for the non-cognitive aspect. It is desirable that in the first two 
classes, mostly oral and performance tests should constitute the 
evaluation programme. 


(5) As to the non-cognitive aspect of the pupil's growth a start has to 
be made. Til favourable conditions are created and dependable 
tools are evolved, the evaluation will have to be done by systema- 
tic observation to a large extent. 


(6) The observable non-cognitive aspects such as, cleanliness, punctu- 
ality, participation in different co-curricular activities, hobbies and 
interests should be included in the progress card along with 
results in the scholastic areas. 
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(7) Special classes should be conducted for the benefit. of the weak 
students. 


(8) There should be a taluka or district level common examination at 
the end of the higher-primary stage in order to assess the products 
of the primary education and to ensure their social recognition. 
The cumulative internal assessment of a pupil should be con- 
sidered along with his results of the common (external) examina- 
tion. The weightage to the internal assessment and external 
-examination should be equal (50:50) for total assessment of the 


pupil. 


(9) Where scholarships are awarded at this stage, a separate examina- 
tion may be held. 


(10) For improvement of the existing system of examination at the 
primary level, the following steps have been recommended : 


(i) A programme of orienting the teachers and inspecting officers in 
the light of the new scheme should be undertaken at an early 
date. 


(ii) The teachers’ training programme at the primary level should be 
so oriented as to acquaint the teacher trainees witlr the concept, 
techniques and tools of evaluation. 1 


(iii) Strict supervision of the interal assessment work by the inspect- 
ing officers, particularly at the lower primary level, should be 
emphasised. The inspecting staff should be strengthened 


accordingly. 


(iv) Production of suitable instructional materials and reorganisation 
of text book materials into units should be undertaken. Due 
attention, in this connection, should be paid to the preparation 
of guide books for teachers, work books for students and 
necessary related literature. 


(v) Simple form of record cards for recording the progress of pupil's 
growth should be developed. i 


(vi) Question papers at the primary level should be set according to 
the principles of evaluation and include objective-based ques- 
tion items which, in the main, should be  short-answer and 
objective type. 


(vii) Practical examinations in subjects like craft, music, physical edu- 
cation, art etc. should be held. Besides examinations, the 
day-to-day performance of the pupil in the practical classes 
should be taken into account. 


On the basis of the broad frame-work so developed, the participants dis- 
cussed in groups issues related to the following curricular areas and submitted 


their reports:— 
(i) Language—mother tongue 
(ii) Social studies 
(iii) General Science 


(iv) Mathematics ages 
(v) Art and creative activities y 

(vi) Education in moral and spiritual values 

(vii) Co-curricular activities 

(viii) Desired personality traits 


(b) A study of some Teacher-recipients of the National Award in West 
Bengal: For the last few years some elementary and secondary school teachers 
throughout India are being honoured at the national level for their outstanding 
Service to education in general and school education in particular. The bio-data 
and personality traits of these teacher-recipients of the National Award, if 
analysed in a systematic manner, may prove to be a rich source of information 
in finding out the factors for success as teacher and organiser in the field of 
education. Keeping this end in view, a team of the Bureau's Staff, Shri K. K. 
Chatterjee, Sm. S. Datta and Sm. G. Chatterjee, collected preliminary informa- 
tion of some such teachers of West Bengal as were so honoured during the 


period from 1958-59 to 1968-69 and the total number of such cases was 
sixty-five. 


As the information collected was inadequate for study, a decision was taken 
to develop a detailed questionnaire to collect extensive bio-data of these 
teachers and also to find out a suitable personality inventory for objective 
assessment of some of their personality traits. 


_Dr R. C. Das, Principal, and Shri K. K. Chatterjee, Evaluation Officer, 
this Bureau developed a detailed questionnaire for the 
among others, the following items, viz.— 


of 
Purpose which includes, 


(i) length of teaching experience in elementary and secondary school; 
(ii) academic qualification; 
(iii professional qualification; 
(iv) training in specialised area, such as, physical education, 
music, craft, painting, N.C.C., Girls’ Guide, etc.; 
(v) competence in teaching different school subjects; 
(vi) participation and role played in social work/ activities; 
(vii) leisure-time activities/pursuits in order of liking; : 
(viii) names of three persons regarded as ideal in life and their most im- 
pressive personality traits (in order of degree); A 
(ix) three problems in the field of education in West Bengal held to be 
most important; 
(x) suggestions for solution of these problems; 
(xi) specific qualities of personality deemed essential for an ideal teacher 
(in-order of priority); 


(xii) a short auto-biographical sketch with specific reference to such qua- 


lities of personality as helped the teacher to achieve success in the 
profession. 


bratachari, 


For an objective assessment of some of the personality traits of these 
teachers, viz. (i) neurotic tendency, (ii) self-sufficiency, (iii) introversion and 
(iv) dominance, the Personality Inventory developed by Bernrenter seemed to 
be adequate and, therefore, the Bengali version of the short form of the Bern- 
renter Personality Inventory, consisting of 30 items, was selected for this study- 

The Questionnaire and the Personality Inventory were sent to all the sixty- 


EAS 
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five teacher-recipients explaining to them the purpose of the study. Twenty- 
four of them responded, of whom twenty-one filled up the Personality Inven- 
tory. The data obtained through the questionnaire and the inventory are 
being analysed. Shri K. K. Chatterjee has contributed a paper on a particular 
aspect of the study entitled “A Study of Personality Traits of a Group of 
National Awardee Teachers by the Bernrenter Personality Inventory” in this 


issue of the Bulletin. 


(c) Other Activities.—(i) With the West Bengal Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion. —Dr R. C. Das, Prinicpal, and Shri K. K. Chatterjee, Evaluation Officer, 
of this Bureau attended a meeting at the Board Office with Principal D. 
Mahanta of David Hare Training College and discussed with the President and 
the Secretary of the Board different issues in connection with the organisation 
of a seminar on Examination Reform to be held under the auspices of the 
Board in near future. The different areas of the reform to be discussed in 
the seminar were spelt out and Shri K. K. Chatterjee and Shri A. C. Chatto- 
padhyay, the Secretary of the Board, were requested to prepare working papers 
on different areas of the reform under consideration. Accordingly, several 
working papers, have already been drafted to be finalised at an early date. 


(ii) Panel discussion on Examination Reform organised by the Calcutta 
Station, All India Radio.—Shri K. K. Chatterjee along with Dr S. Sen, Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, Professor D. Mahanta, Principal, David Hare 


Training College, and Shri Bikash Sen, Headmaster, Sukchar K. C. Vidyayatan, 


Sukchar, 24-Parganas, took part in a panel discussion on the topic, “Bartaman 


Pariksha Byabasthar Bikalpa Ki” (alternatives of the present examination 
system) which was on the air on the 15th November 1971 from the Calcutta 


Station, All India Radio. 


(iii) Professional advice to different organisations and institutions and 
supply of evaluation tools.—During the period from July to December 1971, 
the Evaluation Unit, attached to this Bureau, was approached by the following 
organisations and institutions for technical help in matters of improving the 
present technique of examination. The last named institution was supplied 
with ad-hoc tests of achievement in English, Bengali, Mathematics and Physical 
and Biological Sciences, besides an ad-hoc test of General Intelligence for the 
orden of Class VIII prepared by Dr R. C. Das, Shri K. K. Chatterjee and 

m. S. Datta:— 


(a) West Bengal Headmasters” Association 
(b) All Bengal Teachers' Association 
(c) Manbhum Victoria Institution, Purulia 


(iv) Administration of the Attitude Scale on Teaching Profession.—Sm. S. 
Datta, Senior Technical ‘Assistant of the Evaluation Unit, administered the 
Attitude Scale on Teaching Profession developed at this Bureau to two groups 
of students. Some of them belonged to a Secondary Teachers’ Training 
College and the others to the Department of Psychology in a University. The 
data were compared and the study is published in the present issue of the 


Bulletin. 
ter? Certificate Examination, 1971.—The Evaluation Officer 


nical Assistant of the Evaluation Unit along with other 
Bureau took part in the organisation of the 


(v) Career Mas' 
and the Senior Tec 
members of the Staff of the 
Examination. 
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d isory Service to the Extension Services Department or Training 
Qu ERE ó Das, Principal and Shri K. K. Chatterjee, Evaluation Officer, 
attended two meetings of the Advisory Committee of the Extension ¡Services 
Department of David Hare Training College on 12-7-1971 and 30-8-1971 on the 
programmes conducted by the Department. 


(vii) Publication.—Shri K. K. Chatterjee contributed an article on the topic, 
"Bartaman Pariksha Sankat Prasanga". (On the crisis of the Present Examina- 


tion System) in an educational journal, Siksha-O-Sabhyata Vol. I, No. 2, 
August-September, 1971. 1 


4. ` Psychometry 
A. (a) Tests. 一 Test for commercial ability. 


— Prepared by Shri T. Banerjee. 
—This test has been constructed and all attempts are being made for its pre- 
liminary application in some schools. 


(b) G) The Pulley and Belt Test.—Prepared by Dr H. C. Basu.—This test 
has been administered in two schools by way of preliminary application. It 
will be applied to two more groups of students shortly. After that statistical 
«calculations of the obtained data will be performed. 

(ii) Block Test.—Prepared by Dr H. C. Basu.—This test has also been 
applied to the students of two Calcutta schools. After administering the test 
to another group of 50 students of schools situated in areas far away from 
Calcutta the test scores will be Statistically treated. 

Gii) Commercial Aptitude Test—Prepared by Dr H. C. Basu.—This test 
has been applied in one school of Birbhum district and in one school of Nadia 
district. Now it will be applied in twc schools of Calcutta. Then the obtained 
data will be statistically dealt with. 


(c) Agricultural Aptitude Test. Prepared by Dr R. C. 


t was reported in thi 
one test and one inventory) had been 
formation, common Observation, and 
all having bearing on the Agriculture 
Course, and on biographical factors of the pupils. They were administered on 
the pupils of Class IX of the agriculture Stream of four higher Secondary schools 
of West Bengal. The responses of Sixty pupils to each test-item were analysed 


Das, Shri K. K. 
e previous issue 


their difficulty values and 
discriminating indices and also on the basis of their content validity. The 
uld be rearranged in order 
f the Inventory on the 
tems were retained on 
the paper contributed 
A suggestion was made to 
gators further stressed the 
to assess the various traits 


pletion of agricultural courses. 
Finally, it was decided to include all the three evaluation tools—the aptitude 
test, the pupils’ inventory and the personality inventory form—in the Test 
Batteries for the selection of pupils for agricultural courses at the end of 
Class VIII and also Class X. 


8. Preparation of Scales and Questionnaires.—(a) A questionnaire for 
“trary employees was developed by Shri S. K. Bagchi, Shri K. K, Chatterjee, 
and Dr R. C. Das. 


This questionnaire has been administered to sixty library 
employees of Calcutta and 


) the findings of the inquiry have been reported by 
Shri Bagchi in this Bulletin. 


the basis of statistical analysis (for fuller discussion, vide 
by the investigators in this issue of the Bulletin). 


+ 
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(b) A questionnaire for assessment of academic motivation was developed by 
Shri T. Banerjee and Dr R. C. Das. Items, mostly collected from different 
sources, were modified to suit our conditions. It will be shortly administered 
to student groups of some secondary schools. 


(c) An Aptitude Test Scale for measuring the Teaching Ability of Teacher 
Trainees and giving guidance to University graduates who intend to join the 
teaching profession in future was prepared by Dr H. C. Basu. 


This Test ¡Scale has been prepared and applied to 100 teacher trainees of 
the David Hare Training College, Calcutta. Results of the first application of 
this Aptitude Test Scale have been reported by Dr Basu in this Bulletin, 


(d) A questionnaire for ascertaining pupils’ opinion on School Guidance 
Service in West Bengal was prepared by Sm. Bandana Das Gupta. The ques- 
tionnaire has been administered to 280 pupils and the findings have been 
reported by Sm. Das Gupta in this Bulletin. 


5. Publications 
o 


The second issue of the Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational and Psycho- 
logical Research, Calcutta, was published in July 1971. It contains (i) reports 
of activities at the Bureau mainly during the period from January to July 1971; 
(ii) research papers based on the findings of inquiries into problems of educa- 
tional and psychological significance; and (iii) abstracts of published papers by 
members of the Staff of the Bureau. 


Out of the remaining 156 copies of the first bulletin 19 copies were distribu- 
ted during this period. We have so far received only 475 copies of the second 
bulletin out of which 331 copies have been issued out to various institutions 
and persons interested in education and psychology. 


6. Library 


During the period under review 11 additional books were purchased for the 
Bureau library. This brought the total number of books to 2,295 from 2,284, 


oa more research scholar was included in the readers’ list during this 
period. 


7. Laboratory 


Copies of Test C of the Bureau were supplied to the teachers’ training 
colleges at Purulia and Malda to be used by them in training their students in 
test administration and also to Lake School for Girls to be used for research 
purposes. 

A cyclostyled copy of the Bernrenter Personality Inventory (abridged 
Bengali adaptation) was issued to a lecturer of the Department of Psychology, 
Girls’ College, Howrah, who intends to use the same in a study undertaken by 


her. 
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PUPILS’ OPINION ON SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICE IN WEST BENGAL 
| Bandana Dasgupta 


Introduction.—The educators of New India felt the necessity of a planned 
society and, therefore, strongly recommended planned education for youths, the 
most precious asset of the nation, through Scientific guidance. As per recom- 
mendations of the Secondary Education Commission (1952), School Guidance 
Service began in West Bengal in 1957. Since then, guidance is being provided 
every year to about 10,000 pupils on the average. 


The object of School Guidance is to find out the area of pupil's fitness and 
to provide guidance most effectively through Co-operative endeavours of en- 
lightened pupils, understanding parents and experienced teachers. 

The main function of the Career Master, entrusted with 
Guidance Service in School, is to allocate pupils to different streams of the 
diversified course according to their suitability. Aptitude and Attainment 
tests, Interest Inventories for pupils and guardians and such other tools, 
required for this purpose, are supplied to them by the Bureau. Besides allo- 
tation, guidance workers have to organise also the following:— 


(i) Hobby Clubs; (ii) Career Talks; (iii) Career Conferences; (iv) Occupa- 
tional Information Library; (v) School Guidance Corner; (vi) Radio 
talks and Film shows; (vii) News album; (viii) Career Magazines; 
(ix) Cumulative Record Cards; (x) Parent Teacher Association; 
(xi) School Guidance Committee: (xii) Guidance Exhibition; 
and (xiii Work visits and Excursions, etc. 


Aim.—The present study aims at an Objective ascertainment of the Opinions 


of a sample of pupils of West Bengal regarding different aspects of Guidance 
Service in their respective schools. 


Sample.—The sample consisted of 280 (age range 14-20) pupils of Classes X 
and XI of 16 Multipurpose Schools in which Guidance Service had been intro- 
duced for more than five years. The schools are Situated in 9 districts of 
West Bengal, viz. Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan, Calcutta, Hooghly, Howrah, 
Midnapore, Nadia and 24-Parganas. The Sample, consisting of 150 boys and 
130 girls, belonged to seven different Streams, viz, Science, Humanities, 
Commerce, Technical, Agriculture, Home Science and Fine Arts, 


Method.—4A questionnaire containing 31 statements (vide Appendix) was 
administered to the subjects who were asked to react on a 3-point scale to 
each of these statements regarding (i) attitude of the following agencies towards 
Guidance ¡Service in the schools—society, guardians; other Persons, connected 
with Guidance Service in the school; Headmaster / Headmistress: teachers; 
Career Masters and the pupils themselves, (ii) Organization and usefulness of 
(a) Extra-curricular activities; (b) Hobby clubs; (c) Guidance corner; (d) Career 
talks; (e) Career excursions; (f) Exhibition; (g) Film shows; (iii) Scope for dis- 
Seminating occupational information; (iv) Time for Guidance work at the 
disposal of the Career Master; (v) Usefulness of Guidance Service in solving 
educational problems: (vi) Specific personality traits of an ideal Career Master; 
and (vii) Relationship between Career Master and pupils. 


The 31st statement was of free-response type which required the subject to 
Dame six specific personality traits which in his [her opinion, an ideal Career 
Master should possess. 

Results.—In Tables No. l and No. 2 “a” 


indicates partial agreement and "c" indicates 
Subjects in r 


tages. For the sake of precision 
Calcutta pupils with outside pupils and the boys with the girls. 
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Discussion.—The figures in Tables 1 and 2 show that the School Guidance 
Service needs more social acceptance. 


79.65 per cent. of the pupils agreed that their guardians regard Guidance 
Service to be highly important. Here the percentages are 85.19 and 77.39 in 
cases of Calcutta pupils and outside pupils, respectively. 


68.57 per cent. of the sample indicated complete agreement to the effect that 
their guardians are ready to accept the intsructions of the career master, the 
percentages of boys so saying being higher than that of girls. 


75.36 per cent. of the pupils agreed that persons, connected with Guidance 
Service in schools, should be much more alert. Girls? schools, in comparison 
to boys’ schools, reportedly need much more alertness in this regard. 78.21 
per cent. of the pupils indicated that the Head teachers of their respective schools 
are quite favourably inclined to Guidance Service. 83.85 per cent. of girls held 
this view whereas the percentages of boys was 73.33 in this regard. 


57.14 per cent. of the pupils completely agreed that the career masters were 
ready to help the pupils in solving their problems. 66.92 per cent. of the girls 
and 48.67 per cent. of the boys expressed this view. 


76.43 per cent. of the pupils felt that the teachers, besides the career master, 
attached much importance to the Guidance Service programme. The attitude 
of the teachers of girls’ schools is reported to be more satisfactory than that 


of teachers of boys’ schools. 


53.36 per cent. of the sample were of the opinion that the career masters 
are very much prompt in disseminating occupational information. 39.28 per 
cent. showed only partial agreement. Percentage of girls, so reporting, was 
larger than that of boys. 


56.78 per cent. of the pupils indicated that their schools were very much 
particular in keeping contact with their guardians regarding their guidance, 
Here 31.43 per cent. expressed partial agreement. 


There was almost unanimous agreement (91.79 per cent.) that the work of 
a Career master is highly important. 85.36 per cent. of the total sample stated 
that the pupils have great regard for their career masters. 


76.07 per cent. and 43 per cent. of the pupils showed complete and partial 
agreement respectively to the effect that the pupils were really benefited by 
proper guidance. 27.85 per cent., 41.44 per cent. and 30.71 per cent. expressed 
complete agreement, partial agreement and complete disagreement on the issue 
that the pupils were afraid of their career masters. 


87.15 per cent. of the sample indicated that the stream to which they were 
allocated suited them best. In this respect the percentage of Calcutta pupils 
was higher than that of outside pupils. Same was the case with the girls in 
comparison with the boys. 86.98 per cent. of the pupils were proud of their 
own institution. 62.85 per cent. of the sample stated that their friends strong] 
support the necessity of Guidance Service; 31.79 per cent. expressed partial 


agreement. 


47.14 per cent. of the pupils agreed completely that they had enough“sto 
for extra-curricular activities in line with their interests and potentialities 
66.15 per cent. of the girls showed complete agreement, whereas the cartes: 
ponding percentage of boys was 30.67. cS 
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The standard partial regression coefficient cf 
B 12-3-- 544 
B 13:2=:177 


The partial regression co-efficient: 
b 12-3—3-65 
b 13-2=2-94 
Hence the complete regression equation will then read: 
X'=294-743-65X,+2-04X, 
where X', stands for the predicated value of the achievement. 


The regression coefficients 3.65 (41-3) indicates relative weightage of 
intelligence (X,) in determining achievement in terms of score units and 2.94 
(015-2) indicates the relative contribution of W + percentage in determining 
achievement also in terms of score units. We may say that for every unit 
increase in intelligence science achievement is~increasing 3.65 units and for 
every unit increase in W+perc ntage achievement is increasing 2.94 units. 
From this regression equation we can predict the science achievement of a 


Student at the final higher secondary examination from the knowledge of scores 
on these two variables. 


The coefficient of multiple correlation .61 indicates that when the probable 
score of achievement each student in our group will receive has been predicted 
from the regression equation the correlation between the predicted score and 
earned score will be .61. "With three variables our R is significant beyorid 
1% level of confidence. The standard error of our R is .03. So our R cannot 
very well be more than .08 from the population value of R (.08 being about 
2,58 times 0D). As a multiple R computed from a sample always tends to be 
somewhat inflated with respect to the population R a correction formula is 
applied to our mutiple R. The corrected R or Re is .60 whereas the obtained 
R is .61. So our correction is negligible. From the B coefficients and 
the respective correlations we see that .32 is the contribution to science 
achievement by intelligence and .06 by W+percentage. In terms of percent- 
ages these are 32 and 6 respectively. We can say that intelligence, .with 
i i £e held constant, contributes about 
achievement and W-rpercentage, apart from what portion of 
ntelligence, contributes about 695 to science achievement. We 
Se as final or absolute, for there are other factors contributing 
ave not been similarly eliminated from  con- 


H } value to be able to compare contributions of 
variables to outcomes in this manner, 


The significant relationship between the highest levels of W responses with 
both intelligence and achievement, as observed in the present study, indicates 
that W-+responses (%) can offer valid estimates of intellectual level and 
Science achievement. This fact lends support to our hypothesis. 
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43.21 per cent. of the sample indicated that they had no.scope for activities 
in line with their interest in the hobby club, whereas 27.86 per cent. and 28.93 
per cent. expressed partial and complete agreement respectively to the effect 
that they had such scope. In this respect, Calcutta schools appear to be in a 
more advantageous position than the schools situated in other districts. Same 
is the case with the girls’ schools in comparison to the boys’. It may be noted 
in this connection that 66.75 per cent. of the career masters, studied previously, 
stated that they had no scope to conduct hobby clubs properly (Dasgupta, July, 
1971). 


As regards the statement that hobby club activities are conducive to academic 
work, 33.92 per cent., 31.79 per cent. and 34.21 per cent. of the pupils indicated 
complete agreement, partial agreement and complete disagreement, respectively. 


37.05 per cent. of the pupils completely agreed that the Guidance corners 
are conducted properly in their schools. 41.79 per cent. and 20.71 per cent. 
indicated partial and complete disagreement, respectively. 44.44 per cent. of the 
Calcutta -pupils indicated complete agreement, whereas the prcentage of outside 
students turned out to be 34.67 per cent. 30.67 per cent. of the boys and only 
9.3 per cent. of the girls expressed complete disagreement.on this account. 
46.43 per cent. of the sample felt that they were really benefited by career talks 
whereas 49.64 per cent. expressed partial agreement on this point. Here it is 
worth mentioning that only 10 per cent. of the career masters, studied previously, 


stated that they got enough scope to organise career talks properly (Daseupta 
July, 1971). Sana. 


13.21 per cent., 38.22 per cent. and 48.57 per cent. indicated complete and 
partial agreement and complete disagreement respectively as to having adequate 
scope i vocational eed 75 per cent. of the career masters, studied 
previously, were in the opinion th... it was not possible for them to organi 
such excursions (Dasgupta, July, 1971) 学 o 


47.14 per cent. of the sample indicated that their schools are very much 
zealous in disseminating information through exhibitions. 43.93 per cent. 
partially agreed to it. A more favourable attitude was expressed by the outside 
pupils than by the Calcutta pupils, and by the girls than by the boys. 


'The percentages of responses of the pupils regarding availability of scope to 
attend film shows for occupational information were found to be 9.26 per cent. 
28.57 per cent. and 62.14 per cent. indicating complete agreement, partial agree- 
ment and complete disagreement, respectively. 


53.57 per cent. of the pupils indicated that the career masters can spend 
enough time to solve their problems. 44.29 per cent. indicated partial 
agreement. 48.15 per cent. and 50.26 per cent. of the Calcutta pupils expressed 
complete and partial agreement respectively, whereas 55.78 per cent. and 41.71 
per cent. of the outside pupils showed respectively complete and partial agree- 
ment on this issue. 65 per cent. of the career masters, studied previously, 
indicated that the time scheduled for career masters for Guidance work was made 
available to them only to some extent (Dasgupta, July, 1971). 


46.07 per cent. of the sample felt that many of the educational problems 
can be solved to a great extent by effective Guidance service and 49.29 per cent. 
stated that effective Guidance service was really helpful in solving their problems. 


There was almost complete agreement that an ideal career master should 
possess some specific personality traits. 81.79 per cent. of the total sample 
felt that the relationship between them and their career master was very 


Satisfactory. In comparison with the boys, the girls responded more favourably 
in this regard, 


Y 
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53.92 per cent. of the total group felt that an ideal career master should 
have a sympathetic attitude for the students for satisfactory performance of his 
duties. This was also observed by Hugh Lytton, Iris R. Webster and Paul 
Kline in their study on “Teachers” Attitude to Guidance and Counselling”. 


Appendix 
(ü) The work of a career master is important. 
(ii) The pupils have regard for the career master. 
(iii) The pupils are benefited by Guidance service. 
(iv) My guardian regards Guidance service to be important. 


(v) Many of the present day problems can be solved in great measures by 
successful implementation of the School Guidance Programme. 


(vi) The career master can spend enough time to help me in solving my 
probiems. 


(vii) I am afraid of the career master. 
(viii) My guardian is ready to accept the instructions of the career master. 


(ix) The career master of my school is ready to help me in solving my 
problems. 


(x) Our career master is prompt in disseminating occupational information. 


(xi) We (pupils) have scope for activities in line with our interests in the 
hobby club. 


(xii) Guidance corner is conducted properly in our school. 


(xiii) Our school is particular in keeping contact with our guardians regard» 
ing our guidance. 


(xiv) We feel enthused by discussions held between us and our career 
master. 


(xv) The Head teacher of our school is quite favourably inclined to Guidance 
service. 


(xvi) The stream to which I have been allocated suits me best. 
(xvii) I am proud of my Institution. 
(xviii) Society considers Guidance service to be important. 


(xix) In school, I get scope for extra-curricular activities in line with my 
interest. 


(xx) My friends deem Guidance service to be necessary. 


(xxi) The teachers, other than the career master, of our school attach much 
importance to Guidance service. 


(xxii) The relationship between us and our career master is satisfactory. 
(xxiii) We get scope to visit industrial factories and commercial firms. 


(xxiv) We get scope in the school to collect occupational information through 
film shows. 


(xxv) An ideal career master should possess a number of special qualities 
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(xxvi) Hobby club activities are conducive to academic work. 


(xxvii) Effective Guidance Service is helpful in solving my educational 
problems. 


(xviii) f have been benefited by career talks. 


(xxix) My school is zealous in disseminating occupational information through 
exhibitions. 


(xxx) Other persons, connected with Guidance Service in the schools, should 
be much more alert. 


(xxxi) What, in your opinion, should be the special qualities of an ideal 
career master? Name six such qualities. 


References 
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RORSCHACH WHOLE RESPONSES, INTELLIGENCE: AND 
ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE 


T. Banerjee 


Relations between Rorschach indices and intellectual functioning have been 
the focus of considerable empirical research. The whole response (W) has a 
longstanding reputation for its bearing on intelligence. Rorschach writes, 
a the number of W responses is to be considered primarily as an indicator 
of the energy of associative activity, dependent on a dispositional set of the 
subject. Frequently the number of W’s is an indicator of conscious or 
unconscious “willing” in the direction of achieving complicated performance, 


such as abstraction.” 


Rorschach himself noted (1921) that the protocols of intelligent subjects 
were characterised by some factors, one of which was the presence of a good 
number of W responses. He observed that W response of high form level 
characterised the records of intelligent persons of a theoretical, abstracting, 
organising bent. Thus while it is fairly well agreed in the Rorschach theoretical 
literature that the whole (W) responses reflect the “abstracting, surveying and 
integrating abilities of the subject”, research studies have followed the pattern 
of solely measuring the number and or percentage of W responses and correlating 
them with intelligence scores. In an carlier study (Blatt and Allison, 1963), 
the authors demonstrated that the puzzling and contradictory findings in this 
research stem from both the failure to differentiate type and quality of W responses 
and due to the restricted range of intelligence in the samples used for validation. 
In a sample of male graduate students no relationships were found between 
intelligence, as measured by Ravens Progressive Matrices (Advanced Form) and 
either number or percentage of Rorschach W responses. However, when 
cognitively complex and accurately articulated W responses were differentiated 
from other types of W responses (Friedman, 1953), a highly significant positive 
relationship was found between W production and problem solving efficiency. 
This finding clearly showed the importance of distinguishing among W responses 
when attempting to validate the process underlying them. 


In one study of the relationship between Rorschach whole responses and 
intelligence Allison and Blatt correlated the percentages of different qualities of 
W responses, viz., W—(poor), W-+(good), etc., with intelligence as measured by 
WAIS. They found a correlation of —.08 between total W percentage and 
intelligence, a correlation of —.24 between percentage of W-response and 
intelligence and a correlation of .57 between W+percentage and intelligence. 
Their subjects were 40 adults with average age 28-6 years and 26-9 years for 
women (N-29) and men (N-11), respectively. In another study of relationship 
between W-+responses and intelligence using WISC in a sample of 60 pupils 
with age range 8—14 years (Mean 12.8 years), Marsden observed a significant 
correlation of .33 with the full scale, .29 with the verbal scale and .28 with the 
perlormance scale 工 Q. 


po Aim 
The purpose of the present study is to investigate more s Sarat te 
the relationship of the Rorschach whole responses to titellivence. Ad s 
achievement by examining the qualitative features of the W responses over e 
broad range of intelligence and achievement level. It is hypothesised that a 
significant positive relationship will emerge when qualitative features of the w 
responses are considered. In other words, it is the capacity to produce 
complex and integrated W's which should relate to both intelligence and aee. 
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in science. Another central effort of the study is to determine the relative 
DUREE of intelligence and whole responses towards science achievement 


so that a prediction of achievement may be made from the knowledge of scores 
of these two variables. Í 


Sample 


The previous two main studies on this area were 
with Ns 40 and 60 respectively. The age group cove 
adults (Mean age 28 years) and the age group of 8 
respectively. The sample of the present study consisted of a larger number 
of 300 students (boys 280 and girls 20) of Class XI, with modal age 16 years 
8 months, who ultimately passed the Higher Secondary Examination in 1967 
and 1968. 


limited to small samples 
red by these studies were 
8—14 (Mean 12.8 years) 


Procedure 


The three tests, viz., Numerical Ability, Abstract Reasoning and Verbal 
Reasoning (West Bengal Adaptation) were administered to these groups of 
students. A fair estimate of general intelligence of each Was obtained by 
adding the scores on these three tests. 


The Rorschach grow 


p method was also applied to the groups b 
ing the tests to small e nde 


] administer- 
groups of 30 at a time by means of slide projector. 
The Criterion of science achievement was the total marks obtained by 
these science students at the final Higher Secondary Examination of the Board 
of Secondary Education, West Bengal. 


The W (whole) responses were classi 
to their quality. The assessment was ba 


fied into three Categories according 
plexity and degree and accuracy of adhe 


sed on both levels of cognitive com- 
rence to reality (F+ or F—). 
The different qualities of W response used in this study were:— 
“W—: A response in which the content 


specific form which, however, 
the fit is a poor one. 


: produced requires a definite 
Is not provided by the blot. Here 


W+: A response in which all the discrete portions of the blot 


are 
combined into a unifying whole in which the Specific form implied 
in the content matches the blot. i 


W: A response which is in between W— and W+. Here the specific 


form implied in the content more or less matches the blot, but the 
fit is not so accurate as in the case of W+.” 


A control for productivity was. made by dividing each of the several 


categories of W response by R, the total number of response and converting 
it to a percentage. These three percentages of the different qualities of W 
response, viz., W% obtained by adding all the three qualities of W response 
and dividing the total by R, W+% obtained by dividing the number of 
W-+ responses by R and converting the resultant to a percentage, and W—% 
obtained in a like manner, were correlated to intelligence and achieyement 
respectively by using the formula of finding the coefficient of correlation 
from original measurements, Among the different categories of whole 
responses the W-+percentage correlated significantly and positively with both 
intelligence and achievement. In order to find out the relative weightage of 
intelligence and W+ Percentage in the determination of science achievement 
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and to predict achievement from the knowledge of performance in these two 
variables multiple regression analysis was made with the following variables: — 


(1) Achievement scores (X,) Total marks obtained at the final higher 
secondary examination. 

(2) Intelligence Test Scores (X.). 

(3) W+percentage (X;). 


Multiple Correlation was also computed in order to determine the amount 
of correlation between the dependent variable—achievement (X,) and two 
other variables, intelligence (X,) and W-+percentage (X,) simultaneously, i.e., 
to determine the strength of relationship between science achievement and 
intelligence and W- percentage taken together. 


Results and Discussion 


The coefficients of correlation between different categories of W 
response (%) with achievement and intelligence are shown in the Table No. 1 


below: 
Table No. 1 


— Aaa sasa — 


Science 
achievement (X,) Intelligence (X,) 


Achiovement (X,) 


Intolligence (X,) 59** 

W-+%(X,) 34 314 

Wo, :07 -07 

W—% 225% —.99** 
N=300. 
**P Z 01. 


à 

The above correlation matrix reveals a similar type of correlational pattern 
between several categories of W responses (95) with science achievement and 
intelligence respectively. It is the W+% which is correlated positively and 
significantly with both achievement and intelligence. Total W % bas no 
relationship with either of the variables. W—% is negatively related to both 
achievement and intelligence. This result supports the previous studies of 
the relationship between different categories of W response (92) and 
intelligence. The multiple correlation coefficient of .61 indicates the correla- 
tion between science achievement and a combination of intelligence and W- 
percentage. R^, the coefficient of multiple determination is .3721 which 
indicates that 37.21 per cent. of the variance in science achievement is 
accounted for by whatever is measured by intelligence and W+ percentage 
taken together, eliminating from double consideration things that they have 
in common or the proportion of the variance of the criterion measure, ie 
science achievement (X,) attributable to the joint action of the SERRE 2 
intelligence (X,) and W+ percentage (X,). The remaining percentage of 
variance (62.79) or the coefficient of multiple non-determination is still to he 


accounted for. 
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PREDICTING SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF CLASS XI STUDENTS 


Bina Sinha 


hievement. The multiple- 
ine the prediction. The 


ermine the effect of each 
of these measures on the others. 


Data were obtained from 52 Class XI 
students of the Ballygunge Government High School, Calcutta. 


Now what are 
at contribute to scholastic achievement? 


ctor variables are general 
and achievement motivation. 


Purpose.—The Specific 
academic or Scholastic ac 
advance. 


purpose of this investigation is t 


O predict a student's 
lievement from th 


e above three variables known in 


„The problem here is to ascertain the telative degrees of importance or 
relaive Weightages with which these components enter in the determination of 
the criterion, Le., scholastic achievement, In other words, the purpose here 

f i i Which we could predict scholastic 
achievement by combining the above-quoted three predictive factors, each 
with its best Weight. 


Sample.—Subjects of this study were all the Class XI boys (N=52) of the 
Session 197]-72 belongi i Ballygunge Government High School, 
Calcutta, available at the time of the test. Table I gives a descriptive 
information about the sam 


ple. 
TABLE I 
Streams 
Class Total Mean age Age range 
Se. Hum. Tech. N . 


40 5 


Us i: 5 1 52 16-13 14—17 
5 A IESS 


Terminology Used. —The terms used to connote the predictive measures 
and the Criterion employed i 


n this “study are defined below: 


measured by the D 
d Standardised by the Bureau 9 
Psychological Research, Calcutta, which again 
S > Viz, numerical reasoning, abstract 
à à raw score was expressed in 
terms of normalised T-score Where mean was 100 and S.D.—15. 
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(iii) Study Habit—As no suitable study habit measure was available, a 
questionnaire was prepared by the author to elicit relevant informa- 
tion. The questionnaire attempts to probe into (a) regularity and 
punctuality regarding study hour, (b) library habits and facilities, 
(c) study practice—pose, postures, number of hours devoted, and 
(d) preparaion of notes, class notes, etc., besides other things. 
Almost all the items of this questionnaire were rated on a three- 
point scale having numerical values of 2, 1 and 0. The sum total 
of the marks obtained by a student was his score on study habit. 


(iv) Achievement Motivation—A Bengali version of the Mc Clelland's 

à (1961) Achievement Motivation Questionnaire was prepared by 
the author for ascertaining the achievement attitude of the students 

concerned. The central components that Mc Clelland regarded as 

characteristic of achievement motivation are consciousness of time, 

bs dislike for waste, and commitment to work, efficiency, and 


achievement (1). 


Results —The following notations were employed in the study: 
Y=Scholastic Achievement 
X,=General Mental Ability 
X,=Study Habit 


X,= Achievement Motivation 
The Means and S.D.s of these measures are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
E Lamm rt T cnet n -一 一 一 一 一 -一 一 一 一 -一 一 一 一 一 一 一 
Moasuros Y x, x, x, 
Mean d Se .. 491:81 127.14 43-08 6-08 
S.D. e D 35 67.94 11-29 7:17 1-11 


Pearson's Product Moment Correlational Procedures were followed to 
determine the relationships among these measures. Analysis revealed the 
following relationships shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 
x ee Ed 
Co-efficients of correlation 
Measures YX, YX, YX; XX, X,X, XX, 
.015** — —0-10 :33* 0.10 二 0.15  —0-099 


r 


**Significant boyond + 01 level of confidence. 


*Significant at -05 level of confidence. 


ependent contribution of each predictor variable 


In order to assess the ind 
s was performed. The results of such analyses 


a partial correlational analysi 
are presented in Table 1V. 
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TABLE IV 


Comparison of Product Moment and Partial Correlations 


Serial Correlates 


PPM Partial Variablo 
No. r correlation controlled 
1 ES YX, 0-615** 0.04** x, 
2r YX, 0-615+* 0-71** X, 
3. YX, 0-615** 0-70** X.X, 
4. Mp —0-10 —0:21 X, 
5. YX, —0-10 0-24 Xs 
6. YX. —0-10 —0-19 XX, 
Ta YX, 0-33* 0-54 X, 
8. NOS. 0-33* 0-32* X 
9; Yx, Sd ae 0:33* 0.31* X,X, 
10. ONC, 2 L 0-10 0-08 X; 
101 XU A. Ss 一 0.15 一 0.14 X, 
12. XX —0-099 一 0.08 xy 
**Significant beyond -01 lovol of confidence, ; 


*Significant at .05 level of confidence, 


When general mental ability was alone considered the 


linear regression 
equation was: Y=3.73X+17.58. 


Again when general mental ability and achievement motivation were 
considered together the multiple regression equation was calculated to be: 
Y—4.11X, +26.19X,—189.96, 


To complete the analysis concerning the relationship of scholastic achieve- 
ment to the three variables in the Study, the multiple regression coefficients 
were computed which read as follows:— 


Y —4.01X, —1.18X,+23.91X,—112.56. 


The multiple correlation coefücient of scholastic achievement, general 
mental ability, study habit, and achievement motivation was found to be: 
R .X,X,X,—.69 (significant beyond 0.01 level of confidence). 

As.the inter-correlation coefficients reveal a negative or practically no 
correlation between study habit and scholastic achievement the variable study 
habit was omitted and the multiple correlation coe 


fficient of the remaining 
two variables with the criterion was: Ry. X,X,=-75 (significant beyond 0.01 
level of confidence). 


provides means of 
en two or more independent  predic- 
ate employed. It is evident from the findings that  ry.X,X;,. 

y XXX, (69) which again is greater than 
ty.X, C62) and ^ that each Of these three ratios is sienificant at both 
probability levels. 
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Interpretation and Discussion: Analysis of the results reveals the 
following: — i 


1. The partial correlation coefficient between scholastic achievement (Y) 
and general mental ability (X,), eliminating the effect of study 
habit (X,), is found to be .64 (significant beyond .01 level of 
confidence). This means that had the group possessed the same level 
of study habit the correlation between scholastic achievement and 
general mental ability would have been almost the same as when 
the students possess varying levels of study habit (ryX,=.62). 
In other words, study habit alone, if not linked up with intelligence, 
fails to yield better success in the scholastic sphere. 


The partial correlation coefficient between scholastic achievement and 
general mental ability, eliminating the effect of achievement motiva- 
tion, is found to be .71 (significant beyond .01 level of confidence). 

a This means that had the group possessed the same level of achieve- 
ment motivation, the correlation between scholastic achievement 
and general mental ability would have been .71 instead of .62. 
When students' achievement motivation levels are alike, there is 
clearly a much closer relation between scholastic achievement and 
general mental ability than there is when achievement motivation 
varies. 


Moreover, the partial correlation coefficient between scholastic achieve- 
ment and general mental ability, eliminating the effects of study 
habit and achievement motivation, is found to be .70. All this 
indicates a slight negative role played by study habit in the sphere 
of scholastic achievement of this group. 


2. The partial correlation coefficient between scholastic achievement and 
study habit, eliminating the effect of general mental ability, is 
found to be —.21. This means that had the group possessed the 
same level of general mental ability there would have been a closer 
negative correspondence between scholastic achievement and study 
habit than there is when the students possess varying amounts of 
general mental ability (r/X,— —.10). In other words, since 
ryX, is .615, it is obvious that high achievers are more intelli- 
gent and depend less on study habit for their academic success. 


The partial correlation coefficient between scholastic achievement and 
study habit, eliminating the effect of achievement motivation, is 
.24. This means that had the group possessed the same achieve- 
ment motivation level, there would havg been a much closer 
correspondence between scholastic achievement and study habit than 
there is when the students possess varying degrees of achievement 
motivation. 


Again, the partial correlation coefficient between scholastic achievement 
and study habit, eliminating the effects of general mental ability 
and achievement motivation, is found to be —.19. All this suggests 
that particularly in this group of subjects study habit seems to have 
a négative, though negligible, bearing on scholastic achievement. 


3. The partial correlation co-efficient between scholastic achievement 
and acheievement motivation, eliminating the effect of general 
mental ability, is found to be. .54 (significant beyond .01 level of 
confidence). This means that had the group possessed the sam 
jevel of general mental ability, there would have been a much clos 
correspondence between scholastic achievement and achievement 
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motivation than there is when the students possess varying amounts 


of general mental ability (tyX,;=-33.) To state otherwise, high 
achievers of similar intelligence do possess greater achievement 
motivation. 


The partial correlation co-efficient between scholastic achievement and 
achievement motivation, eliminating the effect of study habit, is 
found to be .32 (significant at .05 level of confidence). This means 
that had the group possessed similar Study habits, the correlation 
between scholastic achievement and achievement motivation would 
have been almost the same as when the students possess varying 


levels of study habit (ryX,—-33.) In other words, a dull boy 
inspite of his best study habits fails to achieve greater scholastic 
success. 


Moreover, the partial correlation coefficient between Scholastic achieve- 
ment and achievement motivation, eliminating the effects of general 
mental ability and study habit, is found to be .31 (significant at .05 
level of confidence). This means that had the group possessed the 
same levels of general mental abaility and study habit, the correla- 
tion between scholastic achievement and achievement motivation 
would have been almost the same as when the Students possess 
varying levels of general mental ability and study habit (ry X, — -33). 


4. The partial correlation coefficient between general mental ability and 
study habit, eliminating the effect of achievement motivation, is 
negligible (r = .08). The partial correlation coefficient between 
general mental ability and achievement motivation, eliminating the 
efiect of study habit, is neglibly negative (r = —14). A similar 
partial correlation coefficient is obtained also between study habit 


and achievement motivation when the effect of general mental 
ability is partialled out. 
5. It has been already shown that ry.X,X, (75) is greater than 


ry-X,* X,  (.69) which again is greater than ry X, (.62) and 
each is significant at both probability levels. This means that it is 
worthwhile to take into consideration a student's general mental 


ability score as well as his achievement motivation score in predicting 
his scholastic achievement. 


Conclusion—The aboye analysis of the findings indicates that general 
mental ability is the most predominant factor in determining scholastic 
achievement (r = .62) and achievement motivation comes next (r = .33) in the 
picture. Deb also finds that the most important factor for success in natural 
science is intelligence (2). In his study Rao concludes that 64 per cent. of the 
variations in scholastic achievement are due to variations jn intelligence 
(r =.8) (3). No substantial relationship seems to exist between general mental 


the investigations of Brog (1) and Rao (3). No substantial relationship is 
found to exist between general mental ability and achievement motivation in 
the present inquiry and this is corroborated by the findings of Lynn (4). 


The multiple regressional and partial correlational analyses reveal that so 
far as the present sample is concerned—and it is a highly intelligent group 
(Mean general mental ability=127 T-score)—study habit plays an insignificant 
role, its effect on scholastic achievement being practically negligible. Thus 
further research on a more representative sample would be required to ascertain 
the bearing of Study habit on scholastic achievement. 
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AN APTITUDE TEST BATTERY FOR SELECTION O) 

PENERUS FOR THE AGRICULTURE COURSE IN HIGHER 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Gita Chatterjee 
& 
Manju Chakraborty 


Researches show that aptitudes crystalise quite early in life, almost by the 
time the boy or the girl reaches the age of 15 plus and that if a pupil's aptitudes 
can be ascertained before he|she begins a course, much of the possible wastage 
of time, talent and money can be averted. In a previous study by one of the 
authors (1), it was found that except in a very few cases objective tools are 
seldom used .in the selection of pupils for the agriculture course in higher 
secondary schools of West Bengal. in the absence of any aptitude test batteries, 
the schools are mainly dependent on guardians’ and pupils? options. Moreover, 
the pupils who have no chance to opt for other streams are often, it seems, 
forced to go in for this course. Thus there is a great need for developing a 
battery of -Agricultural Aptitude Tests that would help in the selection of pupils 
on the basis of their “aptitudes” in agriculture at the end of Class VIII and also 
Class X.* Here by aptitudes we mean “latent potentialities, undeveloped 
Capacities to acquire abilities and skills and to demonstrate achievements.” (2) 


In developing Aptitude Test batteries in agriculture, traits and aptitudes 
responsible for success in the particular course were first pinpointed and effort 


tion, love for rural life and environment, sympathy for the rural folk, willingness 
to participate in rural development projects, and the like. “The term "trait", 
it might be noted, “is used as comparable, in the field of intere 


Á T in 5t and personality, 
with the term aptitude in the field of abilities."(3) 


Construction of the Test and the Inventory —Keeping 
mind a team, consisting of some members of the Bure 
construct items on the basis of (i) general 
information, (iii common observation, (iv) ite 
(V) personality traits. 


the above analysis in 
au Staff, decided to 
school achievement, (ii) general 
mS On biographical factors and 


Besides those on personality traits, 350 items were constructed which covered 
the other four areas. Of these, 190 items were retained after having been 
processed by the team conjointly with a specialist of the West Bengal Agricultural 
Directorate conversant with the training programmes in agriculture. The items 

ged into 2 tests (i) Aptitude Test consisting of items relating to general 
i on and general information (183 items) 
of items on background information (7 
the regional language, i.e., Bengali, were 


free-response type, while no time limit was fixed for the test and the inventory. 


* There are two types of courses in agriculture : (1) One at the end of Class VIII- courses 


at the Higher Secondary level, (ii) another at the end of School Final courses at ihe Gram 
Sevak Training Contres. 


ut A 


1 
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First Trial Administration—The test and the inventory were administered to 
60 pupils (mean age 15.37 years in the range of 13-19 years) of Class IX of 
the agricultural stream of four rural higher secondary schools. 


Results of the Trial Administration and Discussion—(i) Different statistics 
oj the test scores—The scores of 60 pupils on the tset were analysed as 
follows:— Z 


TABLE No. I 
Different statistics of the Test Scores 


N=60. 


Maximum possible Score—183 
The range of Scores varies between 35 and 100. 


pÁ 
Mean Mdn Mode SEm SE SD SE/SD 


65-00 65-20 65-60 2:05 —-03 15:80 1-45 
e a E E ERE A AAA AAA A AAA ERE 

The statistical analysis thus indicates clearly that the distribution is more 
or less normal. The data reveal that some items remain unanswered by 
all the pupils of the group. It may be due to content difficulty of the items 
concerned and also, to some extent, to language complexity involved in the 
framing of the items. However, as the test has been administered only to 
students of the agricultural stream of Class IX, some of the “difficult” items 
should have their place in the test in order that it may serve as an appropriate. 
tool for selection purposes at the end of Class X also. 


(ii) Item analysis of the Test —With a view to developing the final form of 
the test, each of the items has been analysed. The selection of items for the 
test in its final form is based on two considerations, viz., first, general planning 
of the test, i.e., to cover three areas as stated before and, second, on the statis- 
tical characteristics of each item. Two statistical aspects of each individual 
item are considered, The first is the difficulty value of each item for the group 
under study. The second is its discriminating index which is measured by the 
difference in the proportion of right responses between the high and the low 
ability groups. The table (Appendix I, at the end of the paper) indicates the 
difficulty values and discriminating indices of 101 selected items of the Test. 

Generally a test may not have items whose validity indices are less than 
0.2. But for the present we have lowered this level to 0.1, since we want to 
retain as many items in the test as possible, as it awaits further and final adminis- 
tration and the present one being only a pre-tryout study. For the rest of the 
items thorough analysis has been made to determine their content validity in 
the light of expert opinion and the following 42 items have been retained. 


TABLE No. 2 
Classification of 42 items selected on the basis of content validity 


— = x M 
General Observation ^ Genera] eae 
information achieved Total 
Number ofitems AS ze 15 10 17 49 
2 
Percentago .. ss or 35-71 23-82 40-47 
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The following table shows the final selection of the valid items in different 
sub-tests mentioned earlier. 


TABLE No. 3 
Total number of valid items in different Sub-Tests 


p——————ÓD., sss 


—— 


Areas Sub-Test I Sub-TestIl Sub-TestIII Total 
General Observation General 
information achievement 
Number of itemsin the test ue 55 40 48 143 
Percentage 38-46 27-97 33:57 100-00. 


(iii) Different Statistics of the Inventory Scores —The Inventory consisting 
of family background information was administered to the same group of pupils. 
The results are as follows:— 

N=60 


Maximum possible score-7 


TABLE No. 4 


Different statistics of the Background Information Inventory Scores 
Moan Mdn Sk 7 EE 
4-07 4-88 —1-56 1:56 


Statistical calculations show that before coming to any dependable conclusion 
about the suitability of the Pupils’ Inventory the number of items needs be 
increased and more areas of family background covered. 


_ , Gy) Jtem analysis of the Inventory—The following table gives the necessary 
information regarding the items of the Background Information Inventory. 


TABLE No. 5 


The Difficulty Values and Validity Indices of the items of the Background 
Information Inventory 


Item a b e d o f E 
Difficulty Value .. M -87 67 57 27 33 177 60 
Validity Index .. x .27 -53 -87 “40 -67 +47 +80 


From the table it appears that the validity indices vary from .27 to .80, while 
the difficulty values range from .27 to .87. It appears that each of the items 


has got a reasonably high validity index. Hence these items should be retaine 
along with some more items to be constructed. 


(v) Relation between the Test and the Inventory —The bearing of the 
Inventory Scores on Scores of the Aptitude Test has been studied. We have 
calculated point bi-serial correlation coefficients between the total score of the 
Aptitude Test and the dichotomous variable (right, wrong) for each of the items 
e e The following table shows the point bi-serial correlation: 


de 
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TABLE No. 6 


Point bi-serial correlation coeficient of each item of the Inventory with the 
Aptitude Test. 


Item a b ° 4 e f g 


Point bi-serial correlation co- 14 -07 +12 -10 -05 “ll -04 
efficient. 


All these correlation coefficients being insignificant at both the levels, it is 
inferred that the aptitude test is not related with any of the items of the Back- 
ground Information Inventory. As an independent tool, the inventory may, 
however, have its own merit which has got to be determined through further 


investigation. 


Conclusion 


(i) For the final test batteries, a Personality Inventory Form should be 
developed to assess the various traits of personality required for the successful 
completion of the course. > 


(ii) The items of the aptitude test should properly be arranged in order of 
difficulty, and the language of the items should be improved where necessary. 


(iii) Inclusion of more items in the Inventory is likely to make it more 
useful. 


(Gv) All the three evaluative tools should then be administered to a represen- 
tative sample of Class VIII and Class X pupils of West Bengal to determine 
necessary norms of these tools and to study their inter-relations. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Selected items in order of their Difficulty values 


——p ss 


— 
Serial No. Tem No. Difficulty Validity 
Value. Index. 
1 1 “95 10 
3 8 -91 10 
3 80 -91 10 
4 79 -86 -14 
5 145 -86 14 
gu. 46 -84 -10 
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Serial No. Item No. Difficulty Validity 
Value. Index. 
7 127 -84 -10 
8 167 -84 -10 
9 5 -83 -21 
10 75 -83 -21 
11 151 -83 :21 
12 63 -79 14 
13 147 -78 10 
14 66 -76 21 
15 42 -76 14 
16 104 -74 17 
17 136 -72 48 
18 162 -69 21 
19 112 -67 31 
20 35 -67 21 
21 36 -67 17 
22 81 -67 17 
23 65 -64 94 
24 :85 .64 31 
95 146 -64 17 
2% 157 -62 23 
27 98 .62 28 
28 6 -59 18 
29 48 +59 28 
30 52 -59 -28 
31 169 -59 -29 
3» 95 -59 -48 
23 53 .57 .10 
34 58 57 -38 
35 106 57 -31 
36 176 57 -10 
37 181 57 -10 
38 67 55 -34 
39 ` 23 “52 34 
40 24 .52 55 
41 45 -50 10 
42 . 92 *50 -24 
43 . 180 -50 .17 
4. s : 29 -48 -28 
45 34 -48 41 
46 93 .45 14 
47 174 ,45 62 
48 17 -43 17 
49 . 54 .43 24 
50 . 124. +43 45 
51 d 148 .43 17 
52 183 -43 10 
53 41 -41 14 
54 155 E 14 
oe 27 -40 45 
56 37 -40 21 
57 39 -40 14 
58 100 -40 17 
59 


一 一 一 一 


ook: 
24 Item No. Difficulty Validity 
Serial NO: Value. Tndex. 
38 -36 -38 
i 33 .36 -24 
e 55 -36 -17 
E 101 -34 -14 
si 85 -33 -10 
Rs 138 -32 -31 
dd 140 -31 -21 
d : 168 .31 -21 
ed , 69 -29 -24 
athe à 18 -98 -34 
7 : 25 -98 -21 
WM So d à 122 -98 -14 
Uu ; 26 -26 -10 
Le E 44 -26 -38 
b 4 88 -26 .10 
E i. 198 26 -24 
25 t 110 -24 -28 
us : 161 -24 -14 
de i 31 1-99 -17 
55 h 102 -22 -10 
25 : 47 .22 -10 
El i 141 -21 -28 
ES à 7 -19 -24 
: 21 -19 -24 
83 > 90 -19 -31 
84 j 103 .19 -31 
85 7 N 133 -19 -17 
86 i: 170 .19 -24 
87 e. 82 au :31 
88 rio 163 a -21 
89 As 71 a -14 
90 hi 99 a -14 
M 2 131 -14 -14 
92 En 50 .12 -17 
93 s 89 -12 -17 
94 d 91 -10 -14 
95 3 134 -10 -14 
96 [s 160 -10 -14 
97 xf 32 .09 .10 
98 158 .09 -10 
99 e 30 -07 “14 
101 oe 74 -05 -10 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF ATTITUDE OF 
DIFFERENT GRCUPS TOWARDS TEACHING PROFESSION ON AN 
ATTITUDE CONTINUUM 


Shila Datta 


Purpose 


The present study consists in a comparison of different groups, viz., students 

of a teachers’ training college and students of a post-graduate university class with 

. regard to their attitude towards the teaching profession as evinced through their 

opinions indicating acceptance or rejection of this profession on an attitude 

continuum. It also aims at ascertaining whether there is any correspondence 

between the attitude of the students of the teachers’ training college as determined 

by this instrument and that as assessed by the members of the staff of this 
college who had earlier interviewed these subjects during the selection test. 


The concept of “attitude” used here implies, as put by Thurstone and Chave, 
“the sum total of man’s inclinations and feelings, prejudice or bias, preconceived 
notions, ideas, fears, threats and convictions about any specific topic". Thus 
a man’s attitude towards the teaching profession means here all that he thinks 
and feels about teaching. But there are some limitations from which all attitude 
scales suffer. The attitude which is shown towards a particular topic under 
certain social, economic or environmental condition is subject to change with 
change in any of the factors influencing it. The individual also may not disclose 
his rea attitude, for one reason or another, while responding to the statements 
in the scale. 


Tools 


The instrument for measuring attitude used/ i 
Scale for the Teaching Profession developed at the Bureau of ati 
Psychological Research, Calcutta, for selection of students in ERR 
colleges and also for selection of teachers in schools. The roced ido ied 
for developing the scale was that of Thurstone and Chave e f the di x z 
ment of “maximum probability type scales", Suede QENeIOD 


n this study is the Attitude 


The Attitude Scale for the Teaching Professio 
The scale values, ranging from 0.2 to 8.7, 
1 and 9. The scale is self-administering, 
follows: "Below are given a few TRTA about HET he testee read as 
Consider each e the statements very carefuily and then 
before each of the statements with which you are i Ñ 
write ‘no’ before all the others. Each individual Should interpre aEreement and 

' for himself.” There is no time limit, but not more than 10 1 pu SR dd 
usually required by an individual for the whole job. nswers torte de un s 
are to be scored according to the value given to each of the da the RT 
at by the subject. The total value of all the statements against x Mines Eben 
writes *yes" is taken as his score. e Which the subjec 


n consists of 42 statements. 
are more or 


Subjects 


The scale was presented to 50 students of the David Hare Tr 
and 25 students of a post-graduate class in the Department 32 
the University of Calcutta during the session 1971-72. 


aining College 
Psychology of 
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The sample was divided into three sub-groups, each consisting of 25 students, 
as stated below: 
Group I—Teachers under training. 
Group II—Freshers under training. 
Group II 一 Post-Graduate students, not under professional training meant 
for teachers. 


Results 


The following Table No. 1 furnishes the Mean, Standard Deviations, and 
Differences between Mean Attitude Scores of all the three groups, besides the 
coefficients of correlation concerning the teacher-trainees and fresher-trainees 
in regard to their attitude as determined by the scale and as assessed by their 
selectors. The coefficients of correlation were calculated by the Product Moment 


Method. 


TABLE No. 1 
Group Mean S.D. MD. r Remarks 
I M 116-1 33.7 (Grs. I & II) 1-84** —:52* **Significant at 0-01 
level of confidence. 
Te E) 0-05 
evel of 
11 zs 127-3 26-46 (Grs. II & ILL) 2-17#* .02 a 
III N 115:9- 27:60 "(Grs. I & IIT) +02 
Discussion 


As evident in the above Table the attitude of the group of fresher-trainees 
(Group ID towards the teaching profession is significantly more favourable than 


that of the other two groups. 


The standard deviations of the groups show that dispersion of scores is 
n respect of the fresher-trainees (Group IL) and students of the 
ass (Group IU), while the variability in attitude towards this 
achers under training (Group I). 


closely similar i 
post-graduate cl 
profession is greater for the te 
rrelation between selectors’ rating scores and the attitude scale scores 
o be miserably negligible for the fresher-trainees whereas that for 
significantly negative. 


The co 
turns out to bi € 
the teacher-trainees is 

The significantly higher mean score of the group of freshers indicates their 
more favourable attitude towards the teaching profession, compared with the 
other two groups. This is possibly because they have joined the course with 
a fresh mind and a sort of decision to enter the vocation. The present state 
of chaos and confusion in most of the schools and colleges may have adversely 
affected the attitude of the, subjects belonging to the first and the third groups, 
who are in direct contact with the school and college environment. It is also not 
quite unlikely that, aston desire, based on extraneous considerations, for 
getting into à € aining college in the face of hard competition may also have 
induced the teacher-trainees to hide their real thoughts and feelings towards this 
profession from the selectors who had assessed their suitability for the training 


course. ^ 
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A STUDY OF PERSONALITY TRAITS OF A GROUP OF NATIONAL 
AWARDEE TEACHERS BY THE BERNREUTER PERSONALITY 


INVENTORY 
K. K. Chatterjee 
I. Introduction 


Every year some elementary and secondary school teachers, throughout 
India, are honoured at the national level for their outstanding service as 
teachers and organisers in the field of education. A sample of these outstand- 
ing teachers is a valuable source of study and investigation on the qualities 
of successful teaching personnel as available in our country. An analysis of 
the personality traits of these teachers may help us in understanding and 
locating the characteristics of successful teachers. In other words, it may help 


us in differentiating between well-adjusted and maladjusted teachers. The 
selection of the B.P.I. as a measuring tool has been made after considering its 
efficacy in measuring identifiable personality traits which may be related to 
success and satisfaction in profession. 

The B.P.I. was designed to be a general-purpose instrument, indicating. 
positions on different trait-variables and also degree of maladjustment. 
According to Bernreuter, behaviour in a certain situation may be indicative of 
several traits and a limited number of items may do the work of a much larger 
number by the economical device of giving each item scoring weights for more 
than one trait. Bernreuter defined four trait-variables in this inventory, viz., 


(i) Neurotic Tendency (BI—N); (ii) Self-Sufficiency (B2—S); (iii) Introversion— | 
e—Submission (B4—D). Gayen and 


Extraversion (B3—1); and (iv) Dominanc t ] 
ines for the interpretation of scores on these 


Saha (1954) provide detailed guideli Ë 
scales. The B.P.L was developed for use with adolescents and adults and 
separate percentile norms for high school boys, high school girls, college men, 


college women, adult men and adult women Were provided. Age does not 
affect scores in relatively homogeneous populations such as those studied by 
Bernreuter (1933), although in more heterogeneous groups self-sufficiency and 
dominance seem to increase with age. 

Numerous validation studies of the B.P.J. have been made by Bernreuter 
(1933), Landis and Katz (1934), Bloom (1936), Hunter and Jordan (1939), Super 
(1942), Seagoe (1946), McMurry (1932), Laycock (1934) and others. In the 
matter o£ vocational and personnel selection, reports indicate that the B.P.I. 
shows discrimination between successful and unsuccessful YWCA secretaries, 
teachers and bank employees as mentioned by Guilford (1959). The inventory 

y inadequacies better than it evaluates an indivi- 
lar jobs or life situations. Practice teaching has 
lected as an activity in which success might be expected to 
onality traits as measured by Bernreuter. Though some 
found no relationship using correlational techniques or critical ratios, when 
Laycock compared to top-and-bottom-quartile success groups, there were great 


differences on 3 
II. The Investigation 

(i) Aim — The aim of this study is to measure some identifiable traits of 
personality which may be related to success and satisfaction in the profession 
of teaching. 

d wet and tools—Twenty-one teacher-recipients of th i 
m Enc honoured by the Government of "India uM NE bent 
from 1958-59 to 1968-69 for their brilliant records of service to the nation were 


selected as subjects of the present study. 
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The Short Form of the B.P.Í., prozosed by Shri S. K. Bose, Department of 
Psychology, Calcutta University, Dr C. R. Rao, Dr R. K. Mukherjee and Shri 
S. C. Sen of the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta and translated into 
Bengali by Prof. D. Mahanta of the Bureau of Educational and Psychological 
Research, Calcutta, was administered. Though this form contains only 30 
items of the original 125, it fairly represents the original form as studied by 
Gayen and Saha (1954). Besides the B.P.I. (Short Form), a questionnaire was 
devised by Dr R. C. Das and Shri K. K. Chatterjee of this Bureau to collect 


bio-data of the subjects under study. Table I Presents the analysis of these 
bio-data. 


TABLE No. 1 


(a) Analysis of Bio-data 
N-21 
I mia eni 
Sex. Ago. School. Academic Qua'i- Professional trai: iur. 
fication. 


Male—19 40-50 yrs.—9 Primary—12* Non-Matriculate—4 
有 emale 一 2 51-65 vri.--12 Secon lary—9 Matriculate & Inter- 
mediate—9 
Graduate & above—8 


Trai :ed 一 17 
Untrained—4 


*Tneludes one special schoo! for deaf and dumb. 


(b) Location 


N=21 
bmc — a= nema 
Midnapore 3 Howrah aa 2 Hooghly T 1 Birbhum ase 
Nadia 3 CoochBehar .. 2 24-Pargaias .. 1 Darjeeling .. 1 
Murshidabad -+ 9 Berdwan 2 Dinajpur -. 1 Mala zT 


(Hi) Procedure and Methods of analysis —Unlike the origina 

Bengali Adaptation of the Short form of the B.P.I. has no Oe E m 
for adult men and aduit women. But it was administered on a small sample 
of 67 secondary school teachers (hereafter referred to as Group 1) in 1959.60 
and M, S.D. and S.E. of M. of the sample on four trait-variables were reported 
by Prof. D. Mahanta (1969). These measures have been taken as x 
Scores of normal adult men and women on the Short Form and the A 
the subjects of the present study (hereafter referred to as Group 2) were E 0| 
formed into sigma-scores on the basis of the statistics of Group 1 and th ab 
standard scores with M=50 and S.D.—10. For further analysis, the ject 
of Group 2 were sos into six topo on the besis of , subjec 
standard scores on each trait-variable from the mean [ 
following manner:— : Scores of 50 in the 


Mean 


Score 


Socially disapproved direction. > — 


; Socilaly approved direction. 
+ 38.D. W OEC ac Du EC ATTE 


+ 28. D. + 385. D. 


EE FUR z d Sg UR _ MEM 
Highly (H) Moderately (M) Slightly (S) Slightly (S) Moderately (M) Highly (H) 
2 - E Ae O m 


A 
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_ The marginal scores are classified on precise calculation up to the decimal 
point. 
Leaving aside the two groups which slightly (S) possess socially approved / 
disapproved traits, the two broad groups on both sides of the Mean viz., that 
showing a trait that is highly / moderately approved (HM) and that so dis- 
approved (H’M’) by the society are compared. The differences in percentages 
of cases of both the groups —(HM) and (H'M')— were obtained and their sig- 
nificance tested on BI—N, B2—S, B3—I and B4—D. 


Ill. Results 


TABLE No. 2 


Mean and S.D. scores of Group 1 and Group 2 on B1—N, B2—S, B3—I and 
B4—D and significance of difference between the mean scores 


Gr. 1 Gr. 2 
N=67 N=21 
it-Variables. M , &D. S.E. of M S.D. S.E.of t-valne ii Signi- 
Trait-Variables 】 M Mm B ETA 
lovel. 
27:00 6-17 2:897 3 $01 
21-20 4:74 1-889 3 05 
13:95 3-12 1:035 * 
20-10 4:50 3-563 01 


Ds A : : “40 $ 

ill be seen in Table 2 in respect of stability-neuroticism and dominance- 
TEO means of Group 2 are significantly different (at 1 per cent. 
level) although both the groups lean towards the same direction of social 
approval. On Self-sufficiency—Self-insufficiency the difference also turns out 


to be significant (at 5 per cent. level), but it is not so on the introversion- 


extraversion trait-variable. 


TABLE No. 3 


Standard Scores of the subjects on BI—N, B2—S, B3—1 and B4—D 


Index No. of the subjects. : Y: 


ate 68 
> : 38 
5 ES : . 46 
4 26 
5 : 78 
3 : 68 
ç z : 48 
y 77 
7 
51 
.10 dE 
11 66 
12 ° 58 
H 82 
14 u 
15 Bi 
16 50 
na 58 
18 58 
19 35 
A 79 
21 zh E phe í 32 


e sündard oE of 21 subjects on four trait-variables are shown in 
Table 3. It reveals the deviation of each score from the corresponding mean 


(50) in respect of each subject. 
*Not significant. 
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3 opa * Di 
At first the five alternative answers or possibilities were assigned five ar 
trary weights of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. When all the items were answered by ER 
Subiects their individual responses were scored on the basis of arbitrary Weig ts 


assigned as stated above. These scores are shown in the top rows In 
Table II in the Appendix. 


Then each of the different alternatives were weighted in accordance with 


the degree of its divergence from the answer indicated as the typical answer 
by majority of the subjects. 


The percentage of subjects who have selected each of 
shown in Table II in the Appendix. 
c-equivalents assigned to each alterna 
been stated that the opinions expres 
assumed to be normally distributed. 
valent were calculated. (Vide— Table 


the given answers is 
Below each per cent. entries are shown 
tive or tentative answer. It has already 
sed by the subjects on every item are 
-values of each per cent. checking equi- 
No. 27 of H.E. Garrett's book on Statis- 
tics in Psychology and Education, Longmans, Green & Co., which shows the 
"average distance from the mean, in terms of o, of each single percentage of 
3 normal distribution".) 


In order to avoid all the negative signs before the o-values, each  o-weight 
Was expressed as a  o-distance from—3.00 . In this way all the o-yalues 


Were converted into positive values. After that the decimal points were 
dropped and first two digits of all 


2- values were chosen. Now the five 
o-values of all the altern ive answers of each item obtained 2 
elow their respective original c-values 


Interpretation of Data and Discussion 


When all the twenty items of the 
total score or his attitude towards t 
estimated by adding up the diff 


shown by him in answering different items of the questionnaire. 


Scoring can be done by two methods. If scoring is done according to the 
arbitrary weighting method, the arbitrary weights given to the different res- 
ponses of a subject are to be added in orde 


be ad r to get the total score obtained by 
him. Two examples are given in Table III in the Appendix. 


Two cases, one of serial No. 5 and another of serial No. 48, were selected 
at random. According to this method the total score of the first subject is 
60 and the total score of the second subject is 62. 


But the author has preferred the second method or the method of weighting 
in accordance with the degree of divergence from the answer indicated as the 
typical answer by majority of the subjects as was done by Likert. It is true 
that the greater differentiation values which are given to a single item by the 
o-scaling technique may be lost by the process of adding or averaging the 
score weights obtained by a subject in all the items. 

Was adopted in order to i 


The c -weights assigned to t 
Table III in the Appendix. Th 
method is 576, 


, The c- weights assigned to the second subject (Serial No. 48) are also shown 
in Table HI in the Appendix. The total sore bra pajas als 


score obtained by this subject is 587. 


he first subject (Serial No. 5) are shown in 
e total score obtained by him according to this 
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The o-weights were compared with the scores obtained by the subj 
according to the arbitrary weighting method. Y ubie 

The first subject (Serial No. 5) scored 576 according to o-weights 
according to the arbitrary weighting system. > eng 160 

The second subject (Serial No. 48) scored 587 according to the c.-wei 
and 62 according to the arbitrary weighting system. Š Bg Weights 

So it is evident that a subject who scores higher according to c -weights 
also scores higher according to the arbitrary weighting system. It should be 
recalled here that 3 experienced teachers were consulted while arranging alter- 
native answers and assigning arbitrary weights. 

Conclusion 

Therefore we are naturally tempted to come to the conclusion that a subject 
who obtains higher scores in the o-scale will turn to be a better teacher in 
future. 

But we will be able to come to a definite conclusion after comparing our 
test results with the University examination results of these subiects. when 
they will appear in the Final Examination. : 


Such a scientific Psychological Test Scale will be very useful for selecting 
future teacher-trainees of Teachers' Training Colleges and in giving guídance 
to our University graduates who intend to join the teaching profession in 


future. 
Scope for Further Researches 


There is still scope for future researches in this field. It is hoped that in 
near future the number of questions or items of this questionnaire will be 
increased and applied to a larger number of subjects. Attempts will be made 

tain the reliability and validity of the scale more 


i at study to ascertain z 
dn This study is just a beginning. 


APPENDIX 
TABLE I ` 
Specimen oí some of the items of the Questionnaire 
Item No. 16 


Which of the following activities would you like to engage yourself 
in during your liesure hours ? 

(a) Artistic work. 

(b) Writing. 

(c) Reading. 

(d) Playing. 

(e) Gardening. 

Item No. 17 

Q.—What steps would you adopt to be popular with your students? 

(a) Preaching of some ideals or some political ideas amongst students. 
(b) Taking active part in games and other co-curricular activities with the 

students. ~ 


eing a good teacher and a strict disciplinarian. 


(d) Being friendly and sympathetic to them. 
fe) Giving my students special coaching in order to help them to pass 


examinations. 


(c) B 
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TABLE No. 4 


Distribution of Cases according to degrees of Stability and Naurotisi 


= HMS HMS T— Signi- 
Un "i ei a expressed value ficanco 
in percentage. Level 
& 5 8 3 13 62 
NY MON SN MN HMN 33 .01 
expressed 


in porcentago. 


Li 
o 
w 
[3 
w 


l4 


1 TABLE No. 5 


Distribution of Cases according to degrees of Self-Sufficiency and Self-!su ficiency. 


N=21 HSS MSS sss HMSS HMSS T 
expressed fic nee 
in lovel. 
percentage, 
A c ES CET E MN abi 
N ae 3 " 4 S p 34 
H' SI M SI Ss I ENSI H'M'S I 1-95 ` 06 
expressed ‘ 
Tw in percentage, 


TABLE No. 6 
Distribution of Cases according to de 


HME T=value Signi- 
expressed ficance 


in Lovel 
percentage, 


N e 1 8 4 9 43 


H’ I M I 871, H'M'r EWI 

expressed 2-07 +05 
in 

Percentage, 


14 


后 
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TABLE No. 7 


Distribution of cases according to degrees of Dominance and Submission. 


MM À————— 


N=21 HD MD sD HMD HMD T—valuə Signi- 


expressed ficance 
in level. 
percentage. 
N E 6 4 7 10 48 
H'S MS s's HM S H'M'S 2-79 "01 
expressed 
in 
percentage. 
N " 1 i 2 2 9 


i istribution of cases (in percentages) between high 
eae aes pe both sides of the mean shows that the group ane 
study (Group 2), as a whole, is— aes 

(i) definitely stable and dominant (difference significant at 1 per cent. 
level) and 
(ii) self-sufficient and extravert (difference significant at 5 per cent. level) 


jV. Discussion and Conclusion—B1—N, the emotional instability or neu- 
roticism scale, appears to measure emotional sensivity. Super (1949) refers to 
occupational significance of the scale. In case of emotionally stable teachers 
the tendency is to stay in their field while the able-unstable (intelligent 
neurotic) tend to change over to other occupations. In comparison with the 
Teacher Group (Group 1), the National Awardees (Group 2) are definitely more 
stable. In the selection of teachers it is, therefore, certainly worthwhile to 
measure the trait of neuroticism. 


B2—58, the self-sufficiency scale, measures whether a person is self-sufficient, 
i.e, one who does not depend on others for advice and emotional support. The 
occupational significance of the scale is indicated by the high scores made by 
leaders in different fields. It may be remembered that the National Awardees 
have generally contributed towards the development of their local community 
and more specifically towards the educational development in their respective 
areas. In this group (Group 2) low scores are observed only in two cases, 
whereas high and moderate scores (positive) are found in seven cases. For 
occupational selection, low scores signify problems calling for attention. 


B3—I, the introversion-extraversion scale, appears to be highly correlated 
with B1—N (in the rsgion of + :9 of even above) as reported in different studies. 
Like BI—N, as observed by Super, (1949) “low scores tend to indicate a whole- 
some extraversion, an ability to face facts and the environment objectively and 
to deal with them without internal conflict, whereas high scores suggest un- 
wholesome introversion, poor adjustment to the environment and a tendency 
to withdraw from it”. In the sample under study, such unwholesome intro- 
version is indicated only in three cases. As B3 一 I is highly correlated with 
Bl 一 N it is apparent that high stability score automatically indicates “extra- 
version" and vice-versa. But neuroticism may exist both with introversion 
(as in the case of anxiety) and extraversion (as in the case of hysteria). 

B4—D, the dominance-submission scale, measures not a particular trait but 
á combination of wholesome extraversion and socialibility. The occupational 
significance of the scale, as reported by different investigators, is shown by the 
superior dominance of the employed, professional men, executives and such 
others and the submissiveness of the unemployed, unskilled, semi-skilled 
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workers and the like. Low scores (only two cases in the present group) 
indicate submissiveness and high scores (seven cases in this group) may 
be indications of either a tendency to take the initiative in social situations or 
& conviction that one should seem dominant. 


It is evident that the present investigation aims at measuring group-trends, 
rather than individual traits, of successful teachers. For this purpose two 


ational Awardee teachers, At the 
1 1 exceptions among them who 
are to be studied by more intensive methods. 


In the light of our findings it seems advisable that 
of the Short Form of the B.P.I. can and should be used in the selection of 
personnel intending to enter the profession of teàching along with other suitable 
toois. However, its norms for adult men and women should be determined by 
administering it to larger samples of teachers to make it mor 


the Bengali Adaptation 


e useful. 
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A STUDY OF FAMILY DISCIPLINE OF THE MALADJUSTED 
ADOLESCENTS EXAMINED AT THE ADOLESCENT GUIDANCE 
CENTRE* Š 


Maya Mukerji 


Purpose: Being engaged for several years in an intensive study of the mal- 
adjusted adolescents of the Adolescent Guidance Centre of the Bureau of 
Educational and Psychological Research, Calcutta, the author became increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of family and home discipline in shaping the 
personality of the adolescent. The purpose of this present study is to discover 
whether and in what degree too much disciplining at home or lack of it is 
conducive to adolescent maladjustment. 


Materiais and Method: Case records of 90 maladjusted adolescents attend- 
ing the Adolescent Guidance Centre during 1961-1966 were analysed. These 
cases were referred to this Centre for educational and psychological difficulties. 
Out of 250 records, only 90 cases of “highly maladjusted” adolescents were 
selected on the basis of the Roger’s Personality Inventory adapted at this 
Bureau. A longitudinal history of each adolescent was taken alongside inten- 
sive psychological testing and clinical-psychiatric interviews. Data of family 
discipline and home environment were collected by the Social Worker. The 
diagnostic categories of maladjustment (Table No. 1) depended upon the symp- 
tomatological as well as psychodynamic etiology. The varieties of family 
discipline (Table No. 2) were decided by the AGC team in a joint conference. 
Family discipline was given an overall rating by the Social Worker keeping in 
view the parent-child relationships, parental domination, the  adolescent's 
behaviour at home, his daily routine, his habits, his extent of freedom from 
and dependence on parents, his hobbies and interests. 


Results and Discussion: The distribution of family discipline and psycho- 
diagnostic groups is illustrated in Table No. 3. The chi-square (16.21; df 9) 
is nearly significant at .05 level of confidence. Some of the conclusions of this 
study are noted below: 


The most pathogenic discipline, i.e. the discipline evoking the maximum 
number of maladjustment cases in this sample is the “inconsistent type” 
(Group HD and the least pathogenic is the “strict and consistent type” (Group 
ID. 41 cases of inconsistent discipline are distributed in 54 per cent. of psy- 
choneurosis, 20 per cent. of psychosis, 17 per cent. of anti-social behaviour and 
10 per cent. of educationally sub-normal (ESN), whereas only 2 cases of 
psychoneurosis, out of a total of 90 maladjusted adolescents, are found in the 
strict and consistently disciplined home. 


Regarding the psychodynamic etiology of this, it is plausible that the under- 
lying psychologic tone of-inconsistent discipline, being ambivalent and con- 
flicting, aggravates the conflictual and oppositional needs of the psychoneurotic 
child. There may, in fact, be two types of inconsistent discipline. In the first 
type the parent swings between his/her ambivalent feeling for the child and 
the ensuing discipline tends to become lax or punitive depending on the pre- 
dominance of love/hate in the parent. In the second type of inconsistency, 
one of the parents is over-strict and the other over-indulgent and the 
tug of war between the two parents to control the child through domindtion 
and over-indulgence stimulates ambivalence and a pathological status-quo 
mentality in the child, so typical of psychoneurosis. 


*The author is happy to acknowledge the contributions of her co-members of thelAGO team 
at the Bureau in examining the cases reported inthisstudy. She also thanks 
Sm. Manju Chakraborti, Lecturer in Statistics at the Bureau for doing the calcula- 
tions for this papers. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PERSONALITY TRAITS OF TWO 
SIMILAR GROUPS OF ADOLESCENTS AS ASSESSED BY THE 
BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY (ABRIDGED FORM) 


Gita Sengupta and Tarubala Devi Chakraborty 


Personality plays no less important a part than intelligence, special ability 
and character in contributing to success and failure in an individual's life. 
Psychologists have devised various methods for assessing the traits of personality 
of which inventories, questionnaires, rating scales, objective tests and projective 
tests are some very widely used. Some of these assess only specific traits o: 
personality like neurotic tendency, seli-sufficiency, dominance-submission, intro- 
version-extroversion, etc., while others are designed to indicate degrees of 
adjustment to different aspects of the environment; to classify individuals into 
clinical groups or for screening purposes. Bernreuter's Personality Inventory 
is an example of the first type, i.e., it is designed to assess only a few specific 
traits of personality. According to Bernreuter (Gayen and Saha, 1954) testees 
Securing high scores on the neurotic tendency scale would be generally emotion- 
ally unstable, while those Scoring low on it would be emotionally stable or 
balanced. Similarly, high scores on the self-sufficiency scale would indicate 
self-adequacy which is a trait possessed by individuals who prefer to be alone, 
ignore others’ advice, and are not at all eager to get others’ encouragement and 
sympathy; low scores, on the other hand, would imply a quality of inadequacy 
of self meaning that such a person would hate solitude and often ask for 
Sympathy and advice from others. Individuals scoring high on the introversion- 
extroversion scale would be introverts, and those scoring low would be extroverts. 
Lastly, high scores on the dominance-submission scale would imply domineering 
personality and low scores, on the contrary, would indicate submission and 
weakness, , 


Aim 
The aim of the present study is mainly two-fold, (i) first, to ascertain whether 
any difference on any of the traits existis between the group of pupils studied 
earlier by Prof. D. Mahanta in 1959 (BEPR Monograph No. XVIII) and the 
group of pupils studied later by the present investigators in 1969, both the 
groups being very similar in respect of age and educational achievements; and 


Gi) secondly, to note whether the trend of leanin of the latter group i 
or less similar to that of the former or not. p e E 


Sample 

The sample comprised two similar 
West Bengal. Both the groups 
between 13 and 14 years 


Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, designed an 
items which, it is claimed, fairly 
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Method 


To assess personality traits of the sample this Bengali version of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory was administered to the subjects of the two 
groups. The Mean and S.D. for each of the four traits, viz. B, N, B, S, B, I, 
B, D (ie. neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, and 
dominance-submission, respectively) were calculated for each group from the 
obtained data. Standard Error(S.E,) and Critical Ratio(C.R.) were also worked 
out to determine whether any difference regarding any of the traits exists between 
these two similar groups under study. The results of these calculations are 
shown in the following Table No. I: 


Results 
TABLE No. I 


一 AA 


Group I (N —77 Group II (N—77) 


Soal: Mean. S.E. Mean. S.B. S.D. P.D. (ck D. 
BN .. <. —=16-:1 2-4 20:04 —5:5 2-8 28 3-7 2.80**. 
BS e "m 0-0 2:1 1849 —3-2 2-1 18-24 2*9. 79 
B; .. ES —9:1 1:4 11:82 —5:4 1-4 32-1 1-9 “L-94* 
B,D .. D 12-9 1:8 15:35 13:7 1-9. 16-4 2:6 30 


** Significant beyond 0 -01 level of confidence. 
* Significant nearly at 0:05 level of confidence. 


A comparative study of the figures given in the above Table reveals the 
following trait leanings in respect of the two groups: 


TABLE II 
人 
Trait leanings. Group I. Group 11. 


Emotional stability against neurotic Mean score significantly Mean score significantly 


tendency (B,N). negative. negative. 
Self-sufficiency against self- Mean score just positive .. Mean score slightly negative 
inadequacy (B,S). but difference insignificant 


Extroversion against introversion Mean score significantly Mean score significantly 
(B,D). negative. negative. 


Dominance against submission Mean score significantly Mean score significantly 
(B,D). Positive. positive. 


(Significance of the Mean Scores is to be judged with reference to their respective standard 
Errors). 


Discussion 
It appears that the later group also tends to lean towards the direction of 
social approval, i.e. emotional stability against neurotic tendency, dominance 


against submission, and extroversion against introversion as does the earlier 


The two groups thus shows some parity in regard to their traits as revealed by 
the Inventory. 
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The study of personality factors reveals that the second group, in comparison 
with the first, is less emotionally stable (Means : Group I : -16:1, Group II : 一 5 5， 
difference significant at 0:01); less self-sufficient, i.e., more dependent (Means : 
Group 1:-09, Group II: -32, difference insignificant), less extroverted (Means : 
Group I: —9-1, Group II : —5-4, difference nearly significant at 0:05) and, lastly, 
slightly more dominating (Means : Group 1: 12:9, Group If: 13-7, difference: 
insignificant), In short, although the second group is broadly in agreement with 
the first both groups leaning towards the direction of social approval, yet the 
degree of leaning is slightly lesser in the second group than in the first. 


Conclusion 


While summing up, it may be pointed out that- although the groups were 
studied under completely different situations, two different samples having been 
drawn from different areas at an interval of 10 years, they nevertheless show 
Very similar leanings towards the direction of social approval which thus 
appears to be a characteristic of adolescents as a group. 


the impact of indiscipline, 


i nd anxiety among the students of 
modern times may have led them more towards neuroticism and cmotional 
disturbances than towards stability. 
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A STUDY OF APTITUDE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
H. C. Basu 
Introduction to the Problem 


All parents want to place their children under the care of good and efficient 
teachers, who have real zeal or aptitude for the teaching profession. Teachers’ 
Training Colleges are intended to pick up and train such scholars. 


It has long been felt that there should be a scientific Psychological Test 
Scale for selecting future trainees for the Teachers' Training Colleges of our 
country so that each and every school of the State may be provided with 
properly trained and efficient teachers. 


In modern days some research workers are working in this field and urging 
their best to prepare such a Test Scale. In West Bengal also the Bureau of 
Educational and Psychological Research, Calcutta, is trying to prepare an 
Aptitude Test Scale in order to ascertain aptitudes of teachers for a consider- 
able period of time. The present study, which also aims at preparing such a 
scale, may be regarded as an addition to all those previous studies at the 
Bureau. Another idea is to use the scale for giving educational guidance to 
our University graduates who intend to join the teaching profession in future. 


The Experiments 


With the ideas stated above a questionnaire, consisting of twenty items, 
directly connected with the actual teaching profession, was prepared. Each of 
the items of the questionnaire consists of a question followed by five tentative 
answers stating five notions about the teaching profession. In actual adminis- 
tration the subject is asked to go through each item one after another and to 
place a 4/ (tick) mark only against that statement (answer) which is most 
preferred by him. He is asked not to tick off more than one statement. 
Specimens of a few items of the questionnaire are given in Table I in the 
Appendix. 


As soon as the alternatives or tentative answers of the different questions 
cr items of the questionnaire were constructed, they were presented to 3 ex- 
perienced teachers for rating them on a 5-point scale in order to arrange them 
in order of assumed preference. 


One hundred teacher-trainees of the David Hare Training College, Calcutta, 
volunteered to act as subjects in this study. All of them were male trainees 
and came from various High Schools and Higher Secondary Schools of West 
Bengal Their ages varied from 25 years to 41 years. But majority of them 
were of the age group of 28 to 30 years. Their professional experiences varied 
from 2 years 6 months to 16 years. Here again the majority of the subjects 
had teaching experience ranging from 5 years to 6 years. 


The questionnaire was administered by the author with the help of some 
professors of the David Hare Training College. The actual time taken by the 
subjects to answer all the items of the questionnaire was recorded to be 10 
minutes. Although all directions are given in the questionnaire itself, still 
detailed verbal directions were given by the author before administration 
There are reasons to believe that the subjects answered all the items sincerely, 


Statistical Methods used in this Study 


It was assumed that the preferences expressed by the subjects in answering 
each of the items of the questionnaire will be normally distributed as was 
assumed by Likert in preparing his Internationalism Scale. 
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TABLE II 
Scaling of answers given by subjects to alternatives 


Serial order of alternatives answered 


a b c d e 
Item 1— 
(i) Arbitrary Weights JE l 2 3 4 5 
(ii) Per cent, checking Equivalents 6 10 59 16 9 
(ii) o-Values id 25 APP 7 51:24 — 13 ac. alqu. 
(iv) Each G-weight expressed asa 10 18 29 40 48 
o-distance from —3-00g. 
Dropping decimals and taking 
first two digits for making all 
values + ve. 
Item 2— 
(0 ` 1 2 3 4 5 
(ü) 4 18 44 22 12 
(ii) : —2:160 —1-17 — -16 十 :76 +1-67 
(iv) B 8 18 28 38 4T 
Item 3 一 
(i) 1 2 3 4 5 
(ii) 4 12 62 16 6 
(iii) s — 2:16 —1:31 — :10 +1-11 +1:99 
(iv) i 8 17 29 41 50 
Item 4— 
(i) 1 2 3 de 5 
Gi) 4 28 43 22 3 
(iii) . —2-16 07 +:09 +1-13 42:28 
(iv) x 8 20 31 41 53 
Item 5 一 
(i) 1 2 3 4 5 
(ii) . 5 23 11 21 10 
(iii) 元 —2-10 1-01 04 + 84 +1-76 
(iv) a 9 20 30 38 48 
Item 6 一 
G) E 1 2 3 4 5 
e i 2 3 62 27 6 
(50) A ORE qao EAT 4.90 41-99 
(iv) 


ty 


g 


y 
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a b ° e 
Item 7 一 
(i) š 1 2 3 5 
(ii) 3 19 51 22 5 
(iii) 5o — 92.28 —1-20 -07 +1-03 +2-10 
(iv) > 7 18 29 40 51 
Ttem 8 一 
(i) 1 2 3 4 5 
(ii) 3 7 37 32 21 
(iii) — 2-28 — 1-53 60 + :34 41:37 
(iv) do .. 7 15 24 33 44 
Item 9 一 
(i) $ 1 2 3 4 5 
(ii) 5 9 69 10 7 
(111) —2-10 —1:33 -05 +1:19 +1:92 
(iv) 9 17 30 42 45 
Item 10— 
(i) d y 1 2 3 4 5 
(ii) 4 ^ rà 10 23 41 15 11 
(iii) : ] 一 1.76 —-8l -09 +91 41-71 
(iv) 12 22 31 39 47 
Item 11— 
(i) 1 2 3 4 5 
(ii) h 9 11 40 22 18 
(iii) —1-81 —1:07 E 十 :56 +1-46 
(iv) 12 19 27 36 45 
Item 12— 
(i) : 2 1 2 3 4 5 
(ii) 7 15 25 55 3 2 
(ii) —1:56 一 :61 .52  +1:-82 — 2-4 
(iv) 14 24 35 48 54 
Item 13 一 
(Gi) A 1 2 3 4 5 
(i) E 8 48 39 1 
48) 2.16 1-42 -38 + :92 +2-70 
h 8 16 26 39 57 


(iv) 


z b e d e 
Item 14— 
(i) it 2 3 4 5 
e 1 2 62 30 5 
(iii) —9-50 —2.07 48 +89 — 210 
3 9 25 39 51 
Ttem 15— 
y 1 2 3 4 5 
i 5 10 05 12 8 
ae OR 1530 07 +1:09 +1-86 
gt 9 17 29 41 49 
Item 16— 
e 1 2 3 4 5 
a uy 12 44 26 8 
Gü) ` VO UT No rm 
X " 20 28 38 49 
Item 17— 
(i) i a A > \ 
» ë 28 20 37 11 
(iii) Jeu RD ES je cw 
M 8 20 28 36 47 
Item 18— 
(i) i a à y y 
n © 19 42 24 10 
(iii) =—2:10 1.99 43 ne 41:76 
D 9 19 29 38 48 
Item 19-.- 
(i) n y à : E 
v 7 25 31 29 8 
(iii) 15 da pes a enc 
by 1 21 29 38 49 
Item 20-— 
(i) 1 s a y 5 
S 8 9 45 24 14 
S 21:80 es -28 -p-68 +1-59 
D 11 18 27 37 46 
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TABLE II 
Arbitrary Weights and o-Weights 
Serial No. of Subjeet—5. Serial No. of Subject—48. 
i 
Item No. Alter- Arbi- g- Alter- Abri- c- 
nativo trary Weights. native trary Weights. 
selected. weights. selected. weights. 
1 e 3 29 d 4 40 
& 2 do 5 ° 3 PA 3 28 
8 .. .. e 3 29 e 3 29 
Y 4 .. .. ° 3 31 e 3 31 
5 e m b 2 20 d 4 38 
6 .. e 2 26 c 3 26 
7 ° 3 29 b 2 18 
8 c 3 2 $8 3 24 
9 o 3 30 d 4 42 
10 c 3 81 ° 3 31 
11 3 b 2 19 [: 3 27 
12 b 2 24 a 1 14 
13 d 4 39 ° 3 26 
14 e 3 25 e 3 25 
15 ° 3 2. 3 29 
16 q 4 38 o 3 28 
17 b 2 20 d 4 36 
18 . d 4 38 c 3 29 
19 b 2 21 o 3 m) 
i 20 5 e 5 46 d 4 37 
‘Total score .. 60 576 62 587 


- 


| 
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A STUDY OF A SAMPLE OF CALCUTTA LIBRARIANS 
] S. K. Bagchi 
Introduction 


Job-satisfaction is an important factor determining personal happiness in 
the life of an individual. He Who is happy on his job is obviously E 
with self, with the members of his family, with his neighbours and frien t 
and almost at everything that concerns him, for vocation plays a vital P 
in his life. A frustrated Worker, on the other hand, carries his anxietis an 
Worries, his fears and furies w 


hereever he goes and makes his own life as well 
as that of others awfully miserable. i 


O, if we want to assess the UNA 
health in a Vocational area we Shall have to enquire into the degrees of jo 
Satisfaction of the employees concerned. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the present stu 


Satisfacti 


dy was to ascertain the degrees of job- 
ion of a sample of the libr. 


ary personnel of Calcutta. 


? a questionnaire in which they were asked to 
(a) furnish particulars about th lves, (b) mention the vocational aims they 
before they entered the library service, (c) indicate the degree 
i ior ti joi the same, (d) petes 
Or this vocation—on a five-point scale 
TO, to 十 2 in both the Cases, (e) state whether 


(f) to give reasons for 


Subjects 
Sixty library personnel of the city, of whom 37 were males and 23 females, 
Served as subjects of the 


Present study. They were senior librarians 
librarians, assistant librarians, senior technical assistants, junior technical 


assistants, junior reference assistants, senior library assistants, library assis- 
tants, and sub-editors of the Indian National Bibliography. 


The subjects had an age-r. 


tions, one of them was a Ph.D., twenty-eight were 
As., tewenty-eight graduates (B.A. |B.Sc.|B.Com. » and two ‘were under- 
graduates, all having professional training, whereas the 
no training in the profession. However, he spent many 
tively Participating in the nation 


Social service and adult education, 
and two in teaching, i 
The subjects” experience in library service ranged from 3 to 32 years, 13 
Years being the average. 


The number of institu 


tions served by the Subjects varied from 1 to 4: the 
average here was 151. Six of 


them had each Served more than two libraries; 
fteen had each served two libraries 


; and thirty-nine one library each. 


ar 


a 


Findings 


A. Only 28 of the subjects stated that they had specific vocational aims 
before they entered the library service. The vocations cherished by them were 
as follows. Figures within brackets indicate percentages of the subjects 
cherishing these vocations: Teaching (15 per cent.), Librarianship (6.66 per 
cent), Professorship (5 per cent.), Engineering (5 per cent.) Business (3.33 per 
cent.), Management (1.66 per cent.), Stenography (1.66 per cent.), Army (1.66 
per cent.), Law (1.66 per cent.), Medicine (1.66 per cent.), Chartered /acountancy 


(1.66 per cent.), Chemistry (1.66 per cent.). 


B. As regards liking for this service prior to their acceptance of the same 
as their vocation, 31.66 per cent stated that they had liked it very much, 
45 per cent. stated they had liked it much, 21.66 per cent indicated they had 
just liked it, 1.66 per cent. reported that they did not like it. None of them 
expressed complete dislike for this vocation. 


C. Regarding their present liking for the vocation, 48.33 per cent. expressed 
very much liking, 45 per cent. much liking and 3.33 per cent. average liking; 
1.66 per cent. expressed dislike and 1.66 per cent. reported complete dislike 
for library work. - 


D，85 per cent. of the subjects stated that they would like to continue in 
their present service, whereas 15 per cent. would prefer a change. š 


E. The reasons for continuing in this vocation, as given by the subjects 
concerned, are given below in order of frequency. The figures within brackets 
indicate percentages of the subjects mentioning the reasons: 


Scope for reading and acquiring knowledge (33.33 per cent.; scope for 
contact with scholars and learned persons (15 per cent); healthy, 
peaceful and congenial environment (13.33 per cent); love for books 
(10 per cent); love for the profession (10 per cent); interest in public 
service (8.33 per cent.); respectability of the profession (8.33 per cent.); 
inability to hazard risks at an advanced age and difficulty in finding 
another job (8.33 per cent); educational value of the profession 
(8.33 per cent.); happy adjustment with the profession (6.66 per cent); 
ease in the profession (6.66 per cent.); scope for maintaining honesty 
(5 per cent); non-availability of other jobs (6.66 per cent); prospect 
of promotion (4.99 per cent); fair emoluments (4.99 per cent); 
familiarity with the vocation (3.33 per cent); cleanliness of the 
environment (3.33 per cent.); sentiment for the vocation as career 
began with it (3.33 per cent); scope for acquiring knowledge about 
people and things (3.33 per cent; increase in the social and cultural 
status of the profession (3.33 per cent.); desire to utilise the experience 
gathered (3.93 per cent.); responsibility and importance of the job 
(1.66 per cent); pleasure in helping scholars (1.66 per cent); chance 
for self-evaluation in the social context (1.66 per cent); undesirability 
of changing vocations in present economic conditions of the society 
(1.66 per cent); probability of the profession being paying (1.66 per 
- cent.); dislike for change (1.66 per cent.); want of qualifications 
necessary for any other job (1.66 per cent.); scope for participating 
in mass education (1.66 per cent); scope for learning a number of 
languages (1.66 per cent); facilities for studying several subjects 
(1.66 per cent); love for cultural work (1.66 per cent); suitability of 
the profession for women (1.66 per cent); security in the service 
(1.66 per cent.); scope for creative activities (1.66 per cent); desire 
to utilise the professional qualifications and experience earñed (1.66 
per cent.). 
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Subjects 


The number of subjects was 41 (age range: 5—40) for the first four test 
conditions, but it was 32 for the last from which all the three of the age range 
5 一 7 were excluded as it appeared somewhat difficult for them. Besides, four 
in the age range 8—9 and two of the adult group were not available at the time 
the experiment was conducted under this condition. 


Results 
The following Table No. 1 gives the average IMS under different modes of 


stimulus presentation for the whole group, as also Separately for the three 
age groups into which the subjects were divided. - y 
TABLE No. 1 à 
Average Immediate Memory Spans 
Modes of Stimulus Prenton j 
Ago groups. A v VMA AMV AMV, 


SD. M S.D. 


A. 5-10 (N=13) += 61 1-02 5-5 1:43 6:1 1:49 5.5 1-18 7-4 1:40 
B. 11-16 (N—15) STADE 27048. 18757 1300 7:2 1:11 8.3 1.33 
C. 17-40 (N=13) +» 72 L02 7.2 1:08 8.5 1:01 7.8 1:33 8-8 1:75 
Whole group (N=41) .. 6-7 1-00 66 1:26 7-7 1:57 6:8 1-70 8-6 1:06 


TABLE No. 2 I 


Differences in average IMS between Groups 


Modes of Stimulus Presentation 


Age groups compared. A v VMA AM,V AMV: 
t sia, s.l. t Bh T ugs s.l. t s.l, 
AJB m ++ 2:16 0-05 3-55 0-01 4-89 0-01 3:69 0-01 1-66 . 
A/C 2:75 0:05 3-26 0-01 4-70 0:01 6-34 0-01 2-18 0:05 


B/C 22 * 8l YA: EH EERE Y; -81 


8.].—Level of significance. Blanks indicate insignificant difference. 
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The following Table No. 3 shows the significance levels of differences 
between different modes of stimulus presentation. Other differences, not shown 
in this Table, turn out to be insignificant. 7 


TABLE No. 3 


Significance levels of differences between different modes of Stimulus 
Presentation. 


3 Group. Modes compared. t s 
cance. 
‘Whole group me s VMADA.MSVO I 3 gy SI 0-01 
VMA >A go oje 5:37 0-01 
VMA >V .. E 6-08 0-01 
A.V, >A ^ ag 6 HORE 0-05 
A,M,V, >V 9. 3$ ded 0-05 
Ago group 5-10 F .. ASAM; Va A go Aeg 0-01 
VMA >V .. 29 7:24 0-01 
VMA ASMV .. 35 4-80 0-01 
A¿M¿Va >V 2-66 0-01 
A.M,V; >VMA 1-87 0:01 
A,M,V, >AsM,V .. .. 9:08 0:01 
AMV >A T .. 19:29 0-05 
VEA GG 30 e 3:07 0-01 
Age group 11-16 Je .. VMA >A ES “10582 0:01 
VMA >V «e .. 7:28 0:01 
VMA >A,M,V a .. 3-92 0-01 
A,M,V, >A AS 25.221273. 0-01 
A,M,V, >V A 0 8.19. 0-01 
AMV, >AM, .. ee 0-01 
Ago group 17-40 VMA >A x seo 4891 0-01 
VMA -V ee dU 3:46 0-01 
A,M,V, >A E 2-82 0-01 
A,M,V, >V 2-78 0:01 


It will be seen from this Table that A turns out twice, V in no care 
ten times, AzM,V not at all, and A,M,V, eleven times more adyan 
a mode of stimulus presentation in eliciting a longer span of immediat, 


5 


antageous 
e memory. 
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F. The reasons, quoted by the subjects concerned as underlying their 
preference for a change, are as follows. They are given in order of frequency: 


Limited prospect and scope for promotion (6.66 per cent.); preference for 
teaching (6.66 per cent.); availability of a post of teacher which is 
more paying (4.99 per cent); scope for longer service in teaching 
(3.33 per cent); monotony in the work (3.33 per cent); want of scope 
for creative work (1.66 per cent); imparity between qualifications 
and remuneration (1.66 per cent); troublesome colleagues (1.66 per 


cent); liability to give explanations for faults of subordinate staff 
(1.66 per cent.). 


Conclusion 


26.66 per cent. of the subjects reported that they had cherished academic 
vocations, viz., teaching, professorship and librarianship, before they entered 
the library service. 76.63 per cent. of the subjects gave academic reasons in 
support of their desire to continue in the service. 96.66 per cent. of the 
subjects expressed liking for the service. All this indicates that persons with 
academic interests are likely to be better adjusted in this vocationai area. 


Majority of our subjects had liking. for library work before their entry into 
the library service. The degree of this liking increased in most cases when 
they actually participated jn library work. This shows that -if rightly interest- 
ed persons are recruited for the work it will offer them great satisfaction. 


The very fact that 85 per cent. of the subjects did not like to change over 
to any other vocation (except a negligible fraction that quoted non-availability 
of any other job as the reason) indicates that our subjects are quite happy 
on their job. This is consistent with the findings of another 


5 t t l r study reported 
by the author in the second issue of this bulletin. An analysis of the reasons 
given by those few who want a change suggests that they also would have 


liked to continue in this service had they been provided with greater facilities 
for gratifying their academic interests and given higher emoluments, 


- References f 
Bagchi, S. K.—“A Survey of Library Services in West Bengal”, Bulletin of the 


Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, Calcutta, No. 2, July, 
1971. 
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AN EXPERIMENT ON THE BEARING OF MODE OF STIMULUS 
PRESENTATION ON IMMEDIATE MEMORY SPAN 


R. C. Das 


The point of study in this experiment was to determine if the immediate 
memory span of a subject changed, significantly or insignificantly, according 
to changes in the mode of presentation of the stimuli, which were lists of digits 
of varying lengths in this case. 


The stimuli were presented to each of the subjects (N=41, age range: 5—40) 
in the following five manners. In regard to each manner of stimulus presenta- 
tion separate but comparable lists of digits were used. The subjects were 
tested individually. 


Modes of Stimulus Presentation 


1. The list was read out by the experimenter with appropriate pauses. 
The subject heard the list and then reproduced it. Thus the mode of stimulus 
presentation was auditory (A). 


2, The stimulus was exhibited to the subject for three to five seconds 
(according to the length of the list). The subject was then required to 
reproduce the digits in order. The mode of stimulus presentation was, thus, 
visual (V). 


3. The list was exhibited to the subject and he was asked to read out the 
same loudly. Immediately after this he was required to reproduce the digits 
in their given order. Here the mode of stimulus presentation was visual- 
motor-auditory (VMA), for the subject saw (visual), uttered (motor), and 
heard (auditory) the digits presented to him. 


4, Each digit in the list was read out by the experimenter ‘with appro- 
priate pauses and immediately on hearing a digit the subject simultaneously 
wrote it down and read it aloud. When all the digits in a list were thus 
presented the subject was required to reproduce the list. The mode of 
stimulus presentation was, thus, auditory twice—motor twice—visual once 
(A¿M,V), for the subject heard (auditory, wrote (motor) saw (visual), 


d (motor) and again heard (auditory) the stimulus that was presented 
to him. 


5. Each digit in the list was read out by the experimenter with appropriate 
pauses and the subject wrote it down without reading it aloud. When the 
entire list was thus written out by the subject he read aloud the complete list. 
Immediately after this he was required to reproduce the list from memory. 
The mode of stimulus presentation was, thus, auditory twice—visual twice— 
motor twice (A,M;V;) for the subject heard (auditory) a digit, wrote it 
down (motor) saw (visual) the digit, saw (visual) the whole list, read it out 
(motor) and heard (auditory) the same as he himself read it aloud. 


Determination of the IMS 


In determining the immediate memory span (IMS) of a subject, the instruc- 
tions given by Woodworth (p. 7) were strictly followed. Suppose a subject 
reproduced all the lists correctly up to and including 6 digits; he was then 
credited with 6 as a basal value. If above that value he succeeded twice with 
a 7-digit list, not at all with 8, once with 9, and no further, then his total 
score was 6 plus 3/3, i.e, 7. Half the step interval, i.e., 0.5, was added to th 
score in order to bring this computation into line with the regular roeie 
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Discussion 

The above results indicate that, with onl 
the number of sensory and motor activities 
longer is the immediate memory span. 
of the fourth test condition, viz., A 
was receiving only a piece meal vie 
affecting his concentration on the 
tions, viz., visual and auditory, 
the former for the youngest age 


y one exception (A,M, V), larger 
involved in receiving the stimulus 
One of the possible reasons for failure 
2M, V, seems to be the fact that the subject 
W (not a gestalt) of the list of digits, adversely 
whole. Of the two single sensory presenta- 


the latter appears to be more effective than 
group. 


Conclusion 


The results of the present ex 


r e periment thus prove that the mode of stimulus 
presentation has a significant b 


tation earing on the immediate memory span of the 
same individual, which varies considerably along with variations in the mode 
of stimulus presentation. Another important indication of this study is ma 
in helping a child to learn a thing the learning situation should be so manipulate 
that he can perform as many relevant sensory and motor activities as possible. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


In the previous Issue of this Bulletin (No. 2. 
of the papers contributed by the in odd the sma he 了 of some 
magazines, journals, and bulletins were reported. Abstracts of Io case 
by them are given below. Serial numbers of these abstracts will indi Te re 
number of papers of the authors concerned reported in the earlier Pp the 


Bagchi, S. K. 


1. “A Survey of Library Services in West Bengal 一 i f 
of Educational and Psychological Research, Calcutta, a Dead ie 


In this paper the author reports the findings of i j 
facts and figures collected by him from 46 libra E. RARE EL the 
representing their institutions in the Silver Jubilee Session of the Bengal Wes 
Association held at Purulia in 1971. The analysis includes oTo 5 rary 
to staff, pay-scales, location and type of the institutions, AE Eus 
serviceability of the institutions, and financial aids and grants enjoyed by stocks 
The paper also gives an account of the various difficulties faced. m the lib d 
staff and of the remedial measures recommended by the latter. In his concl raul 
remarks the author writes, “All this holds out a picture EN pong 
library services in this State." great promise for 


Banerjee, T. 


2. "Creativity and Education”—Bulleti i 
Psychological Research, Calcutta, No. 2, $e TL. Buses, a yaad 


In recent years it has been frequently held th i 

t it h at there is 

of uM NO sampled by traditional intelligence ate a a 

separate aspect is defined by tests which elicit a divergent inki 

is usually labelled as _ creativity, Creativity is He a En DET 

commodity. Amongst the different categories of creative thinkin ftue 

TONS do D may be mentioned. In a large number of le nuns 

vity is have low positive correlation with i i i i 
O inti 

cases oe Said between creativity and = a p im 30 He 

d puo "m of intelligence. Much attention is to be paid to exi ifs 

the py iol s climate, teacher personality, teaching methodolo; aude 

attitude a Student creativity to promote creative develo; A acne 

and colleges. pment in our schools 


Basu, H. C. 


3. “Role of Educational and Vocational Guidan i i 
c al ce Offi 
college education of students 一 Bulletin of the Bae Gf pev en 
Psychological Research, Calcutta, No. 2, July, 1971. PRÉ. 
Philosophers and educationists are trying to ascertain w 
should join Universities and Colleges for CS educa doe er LOSE Sp 
School education for successful completion of College education. NT : 


The writer has shown how a good Ed i i i 
programme can help us to solve aah a AE dte. A de aoma 
that some rules and procedures are to be introduced in all the U See DEN 
Colleges when admitting new entrants. College authorities rd x 
determine the assets and liabilities of prospective entrants a x EU 
them for selection, RIS WHE condanne 
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At the same time all applicants should be made aware of the following 
relevant information about the Colleges beforehand: 
(1) The courses offered in the particular College. 
(2) Entrance requirements of the College. 
(3) Financial implications. 
(4) Other Admission rules of the College. 


A school counsellor should prepare a “Student College Evaluation Form” 


and get those forms duly filled up by his students and present these to College 
authorities for their information and guidance. 


A tentative model of the “Student College Evaluation Form” has also been 
suggested. 


Chakraborty, Tarubala Devi 


3. "The survey of improvement shown by the adolescents (Anxiety Neurotic 


Group) after they had attended the therapeutic sessions at the A.G.C of the” 


bureau"—Bulletin of Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, 
Calcutta, No. 2, July, 1971 


The purpose of the study was to determine the degree of improvement shown 
by the adolescents by attending the A.G.C. session of the Bureau. Analysis 
of the findings showed that anxiety neuroses in all the cases had their roots 
in deprivation of social acceptance. By attending the A.G.C. session for more 
than 12 months, 50 per cent. of the total group showed some specific improve- 
ment in some traits such as spontaneous attention, creative and independent 
thinking, personality, study habit, relationship with people, etc. The author 
concludes that improved peer relationship, sympathetic and objective attention 


and care of the A.G.C. workers helped the children to overcome their anxiety 
neurotic state. 


Chatterjee, Geeta 


. 5. “Scholarships, stipends and other Grants for different stages of Educa- 
tion in West Bengal’—Monograph No. X, Bureau of Educational and Psycho- 
logical Research, 1961 


This Monograph was perhaps the first of its kind ever attempted in NS 
Bengal, where the information about different awards at different stages o 
education were incorporated. 


The data contained in it had been compiled during the period from March; 
1960 to July, 1960. 


The grants in different stages, viz., Primary, Secondary, Post-Secondary, 
Post-Intermediate, Post-Graduate; research scholarships and special scholarships 
at different stages had been shown. The details of the scholarships and stipends 
allotted to different institutions were also furnished. 


6. "Institutional courses and Training Facilities in West Bengal after Higher 


Secondary Examination"—Monograph XI, Bureau of Educational and Psycho- 
logical Research, 1964 


Diversification of courses at the «secondary stage has offered great 
opportunities to the pupils of our country. 


This monograph tried to present such information to pupils, parents and 


guardians as seemed to be helpful in making decisions in regard to choice of 
Courses and careers after the Higher Secondary Examination. 
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7. “A Handbook of information on Apprenticeship Training in West 
ag ee OS XVII, Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, 
69. 
This Handbook includes only those apprenticeship training courses which are 
available at the Post-School Final or Post-Higher Secondary stages. Information 
regarding the names of the establishments, names of the apprenticeships and 


intake capacity of the apprenticeship training course were provided in this 
publication. 


g. “A study on Agricultural Education at the Higher Secondary stage in 
West Bengal”—Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational and Psychological 
Research, Calcutta, No. 2, July, 1971. 


‘The study highlights some of the important issues concerning selection of 
pupils for the agricultural course in Higher Secondary schools. The data obtained 
on different aspects of the state of agricultural education in West Bengal at 
secondary level may help guidance workers and counsellors in devising scientific 
policies for selecting right pupils for this course. 


Chatterjee, K. K. 


3. “Need for introducing oral examination as a part of pupil evaluation in 
School”—Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, 


Calcutta, No. 2, July, 1971. 


The introduction of oral examination as one of the techniques of school 
e 


evaluation programme has been advocated at all levels of school education "in 
determining how well an individual pupil has integrated his knowledge, can 
apply it to various situations and sees its implications". Further it "can be 
used with an individual pupil in probing his reasons for having responded as 
he did to certain questions on written examinations ....- «5-50 os in an 
attempt to determine the causes of errors. In this sense, it is a diagnostic tool.” 

evaluation, the oral examination contains other additional 


As a technique of i a C D 
features as it provides the examiner with an opportunity to meet the examinee 
face to face to observe his reactions and personality traits as revealed in testing 


situations. The author suggests experimentation with the technique in determin- 


ing its efficacy in assessing pupil's achievement. 


Das, R. C. 


16. “The Pen-Picture Method nali c 
Three Simple Preliminary Validational Studies"— Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Educational and Psychological Research, Calcutta, No. 2, July, 1971. 


hod of Personality Exploration: Findings of 


The paper, which starts with à discussion about the part played by introjec- 
tion in personality formation, reports the findings of three preliminary studies 
ón the workability of an introjective method of personality assessment (viz., the 
Pen-Picture Method) proposed earlier by the author at the 53rd session of the 

"Indian Science Congress Association in 1966. 


The method requires the subject to draw short pen-pictures of persons 
admired by him. Tt is supposed that most of the personality traits betrayed by 
these pen pictures would have been introjected by the subject himself. 


The method was judged against the criteria of ratings of the subjects by the 
hostel superintendents where the former were resident boarders (in Study No. 1) 
and that by peers (in Studies No. 2 & 3), and also against self-ratings (in Study 
No. 3). Findings were encouraging. 4 
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17. “The Child is Watching You”—Vocational Guidance to Young Persons 
(V G Y P), December, 1971. 


is r reports the extents of influence of teachers, professors, friends, 
ed 全 全 and others upon the subjecis on the basis of an is 
of responses of 102 persons of whom 48 were adults and 54 adolescents. The 
influence of relatives appeared to be the most significant. That of some other 
agencies, however, also turned out to be quite considerable, 


Das Gupta, Bandana 


3. “Problems faced by the practising Careermasters in our schools”, 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, Calcutta, 
No. 2, July 1971. 


The present study aims at an Objective ascertainment of the views of prac- 
tising careermasters on the School Guidance Programme and attempts an 


analysis of the problems reportedly faced by them in the actual working 
situation. 


The sample consisted of 80 practising careermasters— 
(age Tange 26-61) coming from schools, situated in ten di 
A questionnaire, consisting of 32 statements, 
Careermasters. 


67 men and 13 women 
stricts of West Bengal. 
Was administered to the 


The analysis of the data throws up a number of vital problems, confronting 
our careermasters, in implementing the important School Guidance Programme. 


Datta, Shila 


2. “An Examination of the Selection Procedure in a Junior Basic Training 
College”, Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research 
Calcutta, No. 2, July, 1971, ç 


, 


ng the training period and the 
t their admission to the 
course, was ascertained. 


Performance in a theoretical test and special aptitudes as ascertained at the 
time of selection showed significant correlation with performance during 
training. 


Some suggestions for improvement on the procedure were also offered. 
Mukerji, Maya 


13. "Group Psychotherapy in the Adolescent Guidance Centre—A case of 
borderline Schizophrenia", Monograph of the 


Bureau of Educational and 
Psychological Research, Calcutta, XV, 1968. 


f a schizophrenic boy who was much below 
average in intelligence at the time of referral to the A G C. As his difficulties 
cleared as a result of therapeutic efforts of this Centre, his intelligence test 
Scores Showed Significant progressive Changes and came within the "average 
range”. This is a stimulating finding in favour of motivational research and 
non-intellective factors of intelligenci 


- A gradual diminution of schizophrenic 
Symptoms by means of an exclusively psychological treatment is another 
noticeable fact that emerged from the research data. 


^n cog Va 
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14. “Ten Group Therapeutic Sessions in an Indian Mental spital” 
Child Psychiatry Quarterly, Vol. Nos. 3 & 4, 1971. er s 

A short group therapeutic project was experimentally undertaken b; 
author in a leading mental hospital of Calcutta to test the efficacy E E 
therapy with the hospitalized mental patients. The group consisted of nine 
female psychotic patients (age-range 18-32 years). The therapeutic sessions 
stretched over five weeks in twice-a-week group meetings. 


ports depict how the fragmented egoes of the patients 
ed and strengthened to cope with respective ego- 
loads and reality pressures. As the coping behaviour improved the patient fell 
less and less pressurized and this change could be deciphered in the thera 

' session reports. It seems that group therapy has excellent prospects for PERIN 
patients as it seeks to provide with more adequate possibilities of object 
relations through a re-organisation of the patients’ inner world. y 


15. "Some of Technical thoughts on the Dissent of Youth", Bulleti 
Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, Calcutta, 1971, ntig o the 


The dissent of youth during the sixties expressed itself inti i 

kinds of socio-cultural upheaval-Hippism, Hare krisna cult or Ses s aa 
extremism of the radical youth. The first two of these flowered in the United 
States and the last one reached a new pitch of intensity in West Bengal All 
these youth dissenters, though taking recourse to different Me EHE a 
pressive behaviour, showed, according to the author, a similar underl us 
psychodynamics— “all are challenging, negating and  protesting against ns 
existing social orders of their country, alienating from their erent “as 


gies and cultural moorings.” 


Theories of aggression by the UNESCO experts and of “ A 
moratorium” by Erikson have been examined in this context. Neben 
and rootlessness are ascribed by the author to the increase of vaca 3 
concepts among the young ones thereby generating more and more dissenting 


behaviour. 


The running session Te 
were gradually re-construct 


Sen Gupta, Gita 


2. “Analysis of factors contributing to high maladj * 
of different intellectual levels as studied at the NEM qan 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research Caiena 


No. 2, July, 1971. 
The author in the present study tried to ascertain inter ° 
“ ne say ides et easy ni -group differ 
intellectually “superior , average’ and “below-average” iéroups ni a dE 
with respect to their total maladjustment scores, neurotic symptoms and 


deviation age. 
the findings shows that not only the feeblemind 

ze » 5 ed and 
retarded (ies below gareg a En the present study) but Slo de 
“average” and even “superior” groups suffer from inadequacy of social adjust 
mert. The superior adolescents have comparatively lesser adjustment Drobleras 


although they show more neurotic symptoms. 


3. “How to help the educationally retarded child?” A 4 
to Young Persons (V.G.Y.P.), August, 1971. child?”, Vocational Guidance 


Analysis of 


Educational retardation is causing a grave Concern 

Hor ; : to th 

tionists and psychologists. Educationally Teta qoq Shi Taren GM pe a 
mentally deficient. While handling them the teacher should be very Sua 
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and alert to explore the causes of retardation and to suggest some remedial 
measures, 


Some of the common causes of educational retardation have been discussed. 
Sinha, Bina 


3. “Assessment of Personality by the Rogers Personal Adjustment 
Inventory (Bengali Adaptation)”, Monograph of the Bureau of Educational and 
Psychological Research, Calcutta, No. XVIII, 1969. 


The Rogers Test of Personal Adjustmet was administered to 160 malad- 
justed boys and girls referred to the Adolescent Guidance Centre of this 
the Bureau. The age-range of the sample was from 9 to 19 years. The data 
were analysed and statistically treated. The means with their variabilities 
were calculated. The ‘t’ test was calculated to evaluate the Significance of 
mean-differences and also the ‘f’ test for variability-differences in regard to the 
two sub-samples (i.e. one of the age group 9 to 13 years; and the other of 14 
to 19 years). In both the sub-samples significant relationship between Social 
Maladjustment and Day-dreaming scores could be noted (at 01 level). 


Moreover, the inventory showed some promise to be used effectively to 


locate the ‘Personal adjustment’ trends of maladjusted children of the age- 
group 9 to 19 years. 


4. “Some factors having bearing on deviant behaviour” 
Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, Calcutta, 


The purpose of the study was to examine the aspects 
bearing on deviant behaviour. 


; Bulletin of the 
No. 2, July, 1971. 

having significant 
Analysis showed that factors like Parental 
ression, breast feeding, neurotic Symptom, age 
( rti ting traits of parents, family size and per-capita 
income had definitely some bearing on deviant type of behaviour, Data were 


Bureau and Spearman's *Rho' was calculated for the Aion D 
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